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ABSTRACT 

A series of articles written by well-known educators 
in the field of career education appears in this special issue of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin. These 
articles take a close look at the leaning, development , and current 
status of career education today. They are; Career Education; A 
Report, by Sidney P. Marland, Jr.; Career Education in Perspective: 
yesterday. Today and Toaorrow, by Grant Venn; Career Education: Myth 
or Magic, by Kenneth B. Hoyt; Creating an Environient for Career 
Education, by Frank N. Catricato; Renarks Regarding Career Education, 
by Harold Howe II; Rationale for Career Education, by Rupert N. 
Evans; The Psycho-Soial Foundation for Career Education, by Cas 
Heilaan and Keith Goldhamner; The Role of Vocational Education in 
Career Education: A Message from the Sweaty shirt Set, by Lowell A. 
Burkett; Dallas Skyline Center frba Conception to Reality, by B, J. 
Stamps; Occupational Education; Unfulfilled and Unappreciated, by Jan 
w. Jacobs; and The Classroom Teacher in Career Education, by Darryl 
Laramore. (BP) 
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^ Career Education: A Report 

Sidney Marlond, Jr. 
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The author gives h\% rationale for career education, ox- 
plains why the Office of Education refuses to dtHne the 
term too precisely, and makes a plea for unification of 
technical and liberal education. 



As you might expect, I am finding tlie discussions and exchanges 
of this conference deeply interesting and piofounalv encouraging 
Aetic'i learning is a compelling ansA-er to the plight of adolescent 
Aincrica--that llalf^vay stage phy,.ically and emotionally, nor- 
mally filled with confusion and uncertainty, but made so much 
worse m both personal and econon.ic terms bv the seeming detach- 
ment of the adult world from the concerns of the \oung. To find 
the source of the alienation that is turning young people awav 
from the establishincut-away from oui world-we need look lo 
further than the bright, boied, soc-alh- concerned, jobless .eenager 
or young college giadua . and try to see things as he or shr sees 
them This eonfc.encc on American Youth in tiie Mid-Seventies 
strong y suggests that you have come to grips with the issue, 
difficult though it Is. I congratulate you. 

Action learning Complements Career Education 

I am also pleased because action learning stronglv complements 
the Idea of career education. Whik the general reaction to career 
education has been favorable since I broached it at the NASSP 
conxcntion in Houston in Januarx', 1971, there have been dis- 
senters. Those who oppose the idea do so, the>- sa> , because the>- 

ffV, 'V^:''^"^; J'-' ^T^'^'f secretary for education. Department of 
Health, Lducation. and Welfare, made this presentation before the 
Conference on Americm Youth in the \Ud-70\s. National As ocuHio^ 
of Secondary School Prmapais, Waslmmton, D.C. Sov. 50. l"'" 
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arc appicbcusivc ;is to just what I have in umikI and ^.uusaiucutly 
fear the uoist. soim: ui tiicm, I ain the Au'hic Huukci of 
t\liKatiou, bent on the Heath ot* mtelleet in the West, just tltis 
nionnny, I nndeistancl I uas aeensetl of downyiadini; all manner 
of intcllectnal jnn'suits iuehuhny, of all things, the tine poelry of 
Lauijston Iluylies. Now I tnnst < atcgoiieally deny that ehavKC, 
I not only lir.ve read The Weary Blues--] sometimes have them. 

In any ea.se» I wonld like to pohit out in self defense that 
anu)n£; tlie 15 job elnsters that have been identified tor eareer 
education development is one eneompassing fine arts and humani- 
ties, a cluster that includes poet, novelist, nuisic ian, and painter. 
We have no intenti(m of tmnini; any budding Langston Hughes 
into a machinist, but tlieu neither do we intend to deny any 
machinist an appreciation of Langston llaglies's verse. Indeed, 
we think they should apprcci'ite each other— and in that nmtual 
uudeistandiiig begin to build a new universe of respect in which 
all talents, all skills, and all kinds of intellecti al preparatiini and 
training are understood for the important places they individualU 
hold in our complex and hiterdependent society. That is the heart 
(;f the caieer education idea, which some of our critics fail to see. 

Preparotion Needed for Life 

If you ask what I had in mind that January day in Houston 
when I first spoke of career education, let \ue assure vou that it 
was not that the Office of hxhuation, with my novice hand at tiie 
tiller, should unmediately undertake a rejectitm of the liberal, 
huraanistic tradition of education in favoi of a strictly praqmatic, 
utilitarian approach focused entirely on employment and inccnue. 
lint wliat I was thinkinq of, and wliat I tried to express, was ntv 
concern— niv fright, really— at the contimnug failu/e of the r' h(U)ls 
to serve fullv a third of the voung people attending them. I was 
c{)ncerned— as those of \ou who iiave initiated action learning 
are obviously concerned--with the swelling numbers of young 
American boys and girls lisHesslv, apparently helplessly, entering 
(lu'ir names on the rolls of the unemploved, not because they lack 
talent, l>nt i)ecause the schools have n(^t given them a decent or 
fair preparation for the hard, competitive Inisiness of life—indud' 
ing, i)f comse, adet|uate job skills, but certahily not Ihnited to diat 
area. 
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'I'lic ipathy and alienation of many of our young people arc too 
pn)found and too pervasive to be said to be a matter of oecnpa- 
tioual unprepa redness alone. W'e have on our hands an entire 
generation of bo\s and girls who are rapidl.v becoming men and 
women and who fail to understand ubat tiiey are to do when the 
transition to adulthood is eompl'te. huuleating that understand- 
mg is what career education is all about. And Langston Hughes, 
I assure \ou, is included. 



Avoiding Precise Definitions of Career Education 

Apart from the general notion that* revolves around preparedness 
(for rt-ork, for Icisuie, for the manifold oppor'uiiities open to each 
of us, in truth, human fulfillment intellectually and occupation- 
ally) we have cotiscientiously avoided tr\ing to lav down a precise 
definition for career education. Nattinilly enough, some have 
ruslicd forward to fill that vacuum. Academicians have tended to 
scoff-politch-, of course— at career education as a "knee-jerk 
reaction" to the tightening up of the employment market. p;ir. 
ticuiarh for young people. Jobs get scarce; therefore, the federal 
government decides that education in all its diverse parts should 
become a giant vocational training scheme. Of course, thcv are 
wrong. 

And too often, I think, the vocational educators tlicmsch-cs 
have sei/ed the idea in a very narrow sense, believing that their 
day has come and that, indeed, career education does mean thai- 
all educatio'i will become vocational in nature, or something very 
hkc it. 'I hey too are wrong and I quicklv add that the most 
tlioughtful vocational education leaders agree that vocational 
educ;-ti(in is an important part of career education, but onlv 
a i^art. 

Walter Reutiier once said, "X'ocational education nnist abandon 
the traditional concept of job training and must take on the 
responsibilits- of preparing \ouths, boys and girls alike, for maxi- 
mum adaptabilit}- in an cccmomy in which job and skill demands 
will continue throughout llieir lives to be in apid evolution." 

et the tendency among both academic and vocational educators 
lias been to do precisely ti e oi)p()site-not to modifv their tradi- 
tional conceptions of educational practice in the light of swiftly 
changing needs and expectations, but to clutch them in a defensive 
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reaction, perpetuating the divoreenicnt between things occupa- 
tional and things hitellectnal 

No Division Belveon Technical and Liberal Education 

If ihcre is a central message in onr conception of career ednca- 
tion, it is to cry out against this absurd partitioning of the house 
of education, this separation of subject from subject, of class from 
class, this false and 'iestrnctive distinction between the liberal 
academic tradition on the one hand and the utilitarian vocational 
tradition on the other. Our search for reform and for elevation of 
the world of work must not be translated into a know-nothing, 
indiscriminate anti-hitellectuaiism. Much of what has been care- 
fully reasoned and properh- taught since ancient Greece and before 
must be preserved. But much nuist be constantly re-examined for 
its usefulness in equipping well-developed people. 

Alfred North Whitehead, an educational leader of this century 
with unimpeachable classical credentials, had this to say: 

llic antithesis between a technical and a liberal education is fal- 
lacious. There can be no adequate technical education which is not 
liberal, and no lil)eral education which is not technic-al: that is, no 
education whieli does not impart both technique and intellectual 
vision. In snnpler lani;iiat,c, education should turn out the pupil with 
something he knows well and something he can do well. 

And lames Conant, distinguished chemict and ti 'chcr, president 
of Harvard, ambassador, and truly a man of many .seasons, wrote 
in 1961 in his book. Slums and Suburbs: 

I uui.st record an educational heresy, or rather support a proposition 
tl-.nt many will accept as self-evident, but that some professors of the 
liberal arts will denounce as dangerously heretical. I submit that in a 
hea\ilv ud)ani/ed and industrialized free society the educational e.\- 
peritiices of yontli should fit his subsequent employment. Iberc 
should be a smooth transition from fuil-iiine bdiooling to a full-time 
job, whether tha^ transition be after grade 10 or after grad •. ition from 
school, college, or iini\ersit\ . 

Both Wliitehead and Conant recognized that education, 
di\orced from its proper ends and uses, nmst wither into irrele- 
vancy, not only as a discipline and a profession, not only as an 
instrument occupational training, but also and most critically 
as the essential source of democratic life. Education that is class- 
conscious, separating collars by color, cannot be a source of 
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c(|u;ilit\ but of divisi\C'iic.ss, inevitably weakening and blurring the 
mutual respect and undcistanding upon wliicli Anicriean societv 
is intended to stand. 

Guilty of Dividing Rather Than Combining 

Career education, then, in the broadest, most philosophical 
sense, is really a change of mind and a change of heart. It is a 
humbling exercise, for it nnist inevitably extract from us the 
admission that we lia\'e sought to serve the institution of educa- 
tion w ith greater zeal than the young people themselves, that we 
were n\(»re anxious to preserve the status quo than to seek the 
necessary measure of change, and above all that wc were guillv 
of professional snobber\- in dividing our children and our cur- 
liculums acxording to abstract and convcnicnl concepts rathe: than 
mixing and combining the denicnts— those .vho learn and that 
which is learned— acxording to apparent need. I asked you two 
years ago to set aside the general curriculum in our high schools 
and to erase the snobbish distinction between the vocational 
learner and the college preparatory learner. Nothing has happened 
in these two years to change my views. 

I am particularly happy that the Office of Education has been 
of some assistance in the sponsorship of this ccnfereno; because 
I believe that the action learning concept is a product of precise!'- 
the kind of frank self-evaluation that career education demands. 
As Bob Havighurst, Dick Graham, and Donald EbcrV have 
pointed out, "llic existing combination of secondary schools, com- 
munity colleges, job opportunities, military service, and earlv 
marriage has failed to meet the needs of several million voung 
people." And they add, "The indicatiom. arc that it v/ill do less 
well in the future and that some basic changes are needed in 
American secondary education." 

High School — Likely Arena for Change 

Action learning and career education both have i)articu]ar 
application to the high school, which is, b; all accounts, a 
trouljled institution and the most likely arena of educational 
change for the balance of this decade. While there is dis.satisfac- 
tion, frustration, and a readiness for change throughout all of edu- 
cation, the opportunities for reform arc especially timely in high 
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school. Here, for many vouiig men ;nul woiiu-n. chiUlluHKl ends 

and jidultliood Ixyius, indudiiit? parenthood, the biillot» and the t 

rcsponsilnhties of a job. As students, their role in ;i tiaditional 

settinij. as Jim Coleman savs, is a passive one, "always in prepani- 

tixMi for aetion, but never aetin^." Consideriny that by early U)72 f 

unemployment aniont; Americans 16 to 20 years of a£?e totaled 

l,^5l).l)()0. \\e need to ask serious questions as to just how suitable 

their preparation for action is. 

OEO Panel to Produce Policy RecommendQtlons 

Onisistent with the thrust of this meeting, a panel of disthi- 
guislied scholars and educational practitioners are at work under 
the sponsorship of the Office of Mducation, with John Henry 
Martin as chairman, to analyze the problems involved in adoles- 
cent education and to produce poiiex' reeonnnendaticnis in nmch 
the same manner as the Newman study group analy/ed and 
recommended in the area of higher education, i believe that Di. 
Martin's panel will have ;mi impact on secondary education com- 
parable to that stinmlated by the Newman stud>- in our colleges 
and universities. As work goes forward on preparation of the 
report, which is due sometime in the sprhig, I am happy to note 
that occupational training and preparation has surfaced among 
the connnittee's most critical concerns. 

Career Opportunities Program in Operation 

In any case, I anticipate that the L'-ducation Division of IIEW^— 
comprised of Oh .md the National Institute of r.ducation— will 
be deeply involved in the further development and implementa- 
tion of action learning liecause it represents a healtby trend toward 
reality in teaching and learning. Action learning parallels in this 
sense other activities of the federal goveinnient such as the Career 
Opportunities Pr(jgram, which offers a career to people who have 
never had one. 'This year more than 8,000 men and women a'c ^ 
working jxirt time in m.igliborliood schools as da.ssroom or library 
aides as part >if their training under COP. .vll come from low- 
income cireumsta ces and work with disadvantaged children they 
kn(»w and undcrsrand. Many are N'ietnam veterans who might 
otherwise have landed on the streets. While working as aides, all 
participants are enrolled in teacher-preparation or related programs 
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in loial a>llc"^cs and umaisitics. Many will uncloubtdlv cam a 
c1l'«iu". bcfouic certified tcadicis, and enter a professional work! 
wlneli otherwise would very likely have been dosed to theni. 

I see action learning eventually produeing the same kind of 
entree into a work sitnation~iu edneation perhaps or in other 
aieas of the public and private sectors-to guide the voung man 
or woman toward a worthwhile and fulfilling professional career. 
If our children need anything today, they ne-.d objectives, some 
place t(» go, something to be, a sense of eoiitrol over their destinies 
-and action iearning will help them to form u.eful goals through 
the disciplined and reasoned discharge of small but nevertheless • 
\ery real responsibilities of the kind that were once widelv available 
to children in this country but have \ irtuallv disappeared from our 
prepackaged, meehani/cd, punch-card era. 



Four Pilot Models Under Preparation 

Tuining for j moment to career education itself, I cm report 
to you that the Ofilce of Education and the National Institute of 
I'-ducation are deeply vid producti.ely engaged in furthering de- 
velopment of the desi;. annponents and preparing to help the 
states and localities install model programs tluoughout the countrv 
During I'iscal Year 1972, OV, supported a number of initiatives 
niduduig the use of some $15 million to fund the development 
of four pilot models. When tested and validated in pilot .sdiools 
and other training sites, these models will be made available for 
application in any ways practitioners sec fit. Six cities-Mesa, 
An/.; I.(,s Angdes; Jeffcr.son County, Colorado; Atlanta; Pontine! 
and Ilacken.sack, \. |.-vere sdected to test the sdiool-based 
model and some 85,000 diildren in these systems are now par- 
ticipating in at least some career orientation activities. I<'our sites- 
Plnladdphia; Charleston, \V. \'a.; Portland Ore.; and Oakland. 
Cahf.-were diosu'ii foi the employer-based model. This inodd 
!)fters a new setting for academic sLudie.s and kcvs them to job 
experiences i)roNided by a consortium (,f local einplo\ers .sudi as 
banks, printing plants, tra^•d agencies, labor union offices, and so 
.)n. Some 50 hi^li sdiool seniors in each pilot citv are enrolled 
m ibis first y jar i)r.)tot\pe. If the experiment shows promise, we 
will bnild on these small unmbern, 

A former Air l-orce has- near CLsgow. Mont., is the pilot site 
for the third n-odel, the rtiral-rcsideiitial. This model enables low- 
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income families frjin Montana and five neighboring states to train 
for six to IS months. Mach member of each faniiU- learns new 
skills, whether for better jobs, more efRcient homemaking, or 
further education. As of October, over 100 families were in training 
in Glasgow, 

FinalU', and still in the planning stages, is the ftmrth model, 
a honie-conmumit\ effort that would use television and radio pro- 
graming to encourage vuieniployed or underemploxed adult;; to 
take advantage of loc-.l ■•training programs. I'he ohhgatiou of 
America's edncat -s to provic. equalit)' of opportunity is par- 
ticularly binding n the ease of these millions who ha\ e grown to 
adulthood and now experience the crudest kind of deprivation 
because it is— or has been— without hope. Adult education at home, 
on the job, in a connuunity center or wherever it is most con 
vcnient or effective, is certainly among our prhieipal priorities for 
the balance of the 1970's. 

Major Efforts Under Way at OE 

Rcsponsibilitx- for further research and development of the 
Career Education models was transferred in August to the National 
Institute of I'xlucation, Ol'l's new sister agency created by the 
KducatJon Amendments of 1972. Wlii'e NIK assumed the career 
education research initiative, OK continued major efforts to revise 
curriculum, train teachers, and exten:! demonstration projects. 
And this activit>- will be carried forward as a major operational 
wncern of the new Deputx Commissioner of Occupational and 
Adult Kdncation, also created by the 72 Amendments. 

For example, I think it is worthy of note that during this past 
vear the staff of the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical 
Education (which will be folded into the new Occupational 
DeputNship) divided the 20,000-plus career categories identified by 
the Department of Labor into 1 5 broad carcc- clusters. A number 
of the country's top curriculum specialists were given contracts 
to dexelop instructional programs for the first five— construction, 
manufacturing, transportation, public service, and conununications 
and media. Pilot testing of these programs is scheduled for the 
1973-74 school >-ear. 

In the Natioiial Center for the Improvement for Educational 
Services (OE's teacher-training center) nearly $7 million went 
into training teachers and other staff in career education concepts. 
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Sonic 250 vtKiitioiial teachers and aclniinistiators from 56 states 
and territories received snppoit for full-time IMi.D. studx and, on a 
broader scale, states and territories received support in assessing 
their teacher-training needs and in developing study programs for 
at least 7,()()() career education teachers, teacher educators, and 
administrators. 

Nearly 700,000 children in elementary and secondary school 
participated in 200 career education demonstration projects sup- 
ported with $17 million under the X'ocational IMueation Act. 
Another $17 million under the same authority was channeled 
directly to the states which used a significant portion of this nionev 
to enable selected schools to initiate career education planning 
and installation. 

All in all, I think the record of our activity in 1972 is present- 
able, distinctly encouraging in a few of its aspects and, what is 
most important, readily adaptable to the new organizational struc- 
ture of the Education Division of HEW which will take full effect 
ui 1975. I assure you that as Assistant Secretary I intend to use 
ever\- po.ssible occasion for some gentle proselyti/ing. Though it 
may sometimes not seem obvious, we in the federal government 
do recognize that education is basicalh- a state and local responsi- 
bihtj- and that career education, like any educational reform, will 
succeed onI\ to the degree ihat state and local officials and 
supporters of the schools accept its worth and press for its 
adoption. That is wh\' we hav: shunned any hard and fast defini- 
tions or limitations as to what the concept ma\ ultimatelv be. We 
u ill continue to try to s^x-r the career education notion, but giving 
it elbow room as much as funding. 

At times during the past two years I have wondered whether 
our message was getting through, as more and more people said, 
" 1 ell us exactly what career education is so we can do it." But, 
in my judgment, developing such a constraining definition at this 
point would be the best way to kill the whole idea. 

This conference, and related activities taking place througliout 
the countrv- within the bmad parameters of the career education 
idea, reinvigorate my cxmfidence that the ulthiiate definition of 
career education will euierge from tho.se who are to make it work, 
and the final shape it a.ssuuies nia\- be far different in San Antonio 
than Boston. 

The message of career education is coming back to us in Wa.sh- 
ington, louder, clearer, better defined, more promising of results. 
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Our resolve is freshened and our comniitnicnt is dccpcncd-nuich 
beyond that maiden speech before the Secoiidar>' School Principals 
in Houston two years ago. 
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Student Opinions 

'Iwcntv-scvcti percent of more than 42,000 high school stu- 
dents in over 2.000 schools throughout the countr\' would join 
the tnilitiuy for a limited period of from 18 to 24 months if 
tliere were no military draft and the United States had an all 
volunteer military serNice. 

• jdiii tht* inilitnry fur ti licniUut 

• uuikf military wrvicp u ciircer 

• not hf inclined tu juin 

• not Kuri' 

These were some of the findings in the latest National Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion (NISO) poll, conducted by Scholastic 
Maga/.ines» Inc. 

When asked whv they would join, they answered: 



• tfood pay 

• u chttuee to truvi'l 

• j(»h !**»riirity 

• st»rvi('f» to niy routitry 

• priilf in hi'inx part of u Hpirinl 
rcmihut iiiiit 

• ft rhnm**' to win «h>ry and funic 

• carror and jub traininjf 

• nouo of thf iiWovr 



• too :4oft on t'rjniinaU 

• roajMiualdy fair 

• too hard un i riininnU 

When asked how they think most policemen in their com 
uumity treat young people, their response was: 

• in a frimtUy and riMirtrotH uuy :i9',' 

• in rt fairly hursh unnyinpttthctic »«y 26**j 20^*j 
f txit opinion • ' 
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A majority (57' 
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Most students (60'; ) do not object to violence in the movies. 
They responded: 



No 
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Career Education in Perspective 

Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 

Grant Venn 



The author presents career education as an entirely new 
concept in American education; and, after reviewing its 
development and growth, he admonishes educators to 
view the role of secondary schools from new perspectives. 



A MiTLE more than 10 >ears ago, no voice was heard criticizing 
or praising career education. The situation is different now. The 
role and objectives of our educational s\steni are questioned and 
criticized because social and economic forces have demanded a 
change in perspecti\c and attitude. 

A New Environment 

Changing conditions in our societ>' have created an entirely new 
environment: new aspirations, new jobs, new careers, and new 
national objecti\es. In fact, things have changed so much that 
S\lvia Porter, the well known economist and finance colunmist 
wrote: "Of all education programs we have, vocational education 
may hold the most glittering surprises for us." She wrote this 
shortly after the 1968 Vocational Amendments were passed bv 
Congress, greatly expanding the scope and objecti\-es of the old 
vocational education programs and, in fact, becoming the basic 
concept for career education. 
'I his legislation was opposed b\- vocational educators as being too 
t broad and non-skill developing. It was opposed by the academic 

pnrists as being too vocational and anti-academic. The 1972 
Amendments recently passed b\- Congress broaden the purposes 
further and move toward a career education concept. 

Grant Venn is Callaway Prohsmr of Education at Gmraia Stati- 
Ihtivcrsity in Atlanta. 
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Career Educotion U o Concept. 

Caiccr education is not a program, a course, a nicthocl, or a 
specific educational reform tliat will save education or solve all 
its problems. It is a concept, an approach to learning that rcpre- ^ 
sents expanded options for youth in school and renewal oppor- 
tunities fur those wlio have stopped school or are employed. It is 
a way to pros ide actual experience in real life situations, relating 
education to our future careers and offering motivation for learn- 
ing in school while developing skills whidi are salable. 

Career education, in its total application, is one of today's truly 
new concepts. However, it nuist still be seen in realistic perspec- 
tive as related to the following: ( 1 ) education as the link between 
every individual and his future, (2) the nation's change from a 
stable, agrarian one to an affluent, changing, technological society, 
(^) the past efforts of vocational education in schools, (4) the 
social revolution that erupted in the last two decades, (5) how 
youth develop values, attain wisdom, and make the transition from 
school to society, and (6) the influence of societal changes on 
schools. 

The Principal — Key Person 

Unless the principal \'ie\\s career education from these perspec- 
tives (and thev are not inclusive), it is likely to be seen as another 
fad or ginnnick, promising nmch but producing little, 'lb ignore 
these perspectives would be dangerous to the future of our 
schools— bf)th to students and to i)rincipals. Perhaps the only 
thing less wise would be to do nothing. 

I'he point of view expressed in this article is based on the 
fundamental premise that the school administrator, especially the 
principal, is the key to clumge. It is the principal who stands in 
the schoolliousc door, ready to open it to clumge and new - 
options; lean agiiinst it: or, in some cases, to slam it shut and 
slide the bolt. I'br even the most innovative administrator to risk 
the future v.itli a new concept, he must understand the **wh\** # 
before he will tnid out the **how" and **what." 

'Hie princii)ars concept of career education is of prime im- 
))()rtance. His miderstanding of its development as it has related to 
societal changes and thus the new role of the school is funda- 
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mental if he is to respond wisely and effectively to the career 
• education opportunity. 

What U tht New ChalUnge? 

Advances in scieive and technologx- have created imbalances in 
the nation's social, economic, and educational institutions in the 
last two decides. Science and technology have changed the nature 
of human problems for a majority of individuals. (For example, 
five percent of the jobs available today require no education and 
no specific job skills: 20 years ago 25 percent of the jobs required 
only iiuisde and a willingness to work!) Sonic of the symptoms 
that graphically illustrate these transformations are nianpower 
shortages in skilled and technical occupations, surpluses in certain 
professional fields, high unemployment during high prosperity 
periods, and the largest youth unemployment rate of any countr\-. 
No one is more aware of these s\mptoms than employers, parents, 
and taxpayers. 

Moreover, old \alues and traditions are ciuestioned; iiian\' have 
been discarded. W'e ha\e racial problen- which imist be sohcd; 
we ha\c pockets of povert\ throughout the nation which must be 
eliiiiinated (ex idciice indicates a direct relationship bet\veen pov- 
erty, education, and skill development). 

More education, more industries, more jobs, more welfare out- 
lays, and more remedial programs have been efforts to find a solu- 
tion. I'hese have pro\en, at best, to be onl\- sliort-ternj .solutions. 
No real effort has yet been mounted in education to attack the 
problems of prc\eiiting human failure and developing human 
resources as the long-range .solution. The concept of an education 
and manpower policy, aiming to prevent liunian waste and 
r.nticipating changing manpower needs, has yet to be serioush 
considered. 

Past failures with mounting social problems and change are 
shifting a formidable burden on our educational system. Therefore, 
t any hope for permanent solutions to the problems that threaten' 

our nation's future lies in the education and development of each 
person for a productive and meaningful life. This means changing 
the functions, aims, and options in education in relation to the 
varietj- of indi\ iduals and inultii)licit> of careers available today 
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and tomoirow. Mclucation and conipt^tcncc in a career area . o\v 
necessary for everyone, 'lliis is the new challenge. 

Exptritnc«— Tht Great Synthtsizer 

Indnstry, the business LOinnnniity, and eduaition must share 
the responsil>iht>' fur improving processes and options axailablc to 
youth in orr scliools. Career e(Uication may prove to be a most 
viable approach to make the entire society concerned, responsible, 
and involved in development of our greatest resource— the in* 
dividual 

The present generation of young people is engulfed in a whirl- 
pool of change. For this reason, it seems that today's educators, 
who were conditioned and cdi^catcd for a role in a stable .society, 
arc the first generation with the task of educniting the young and 
rc-cducating adults to the new dimensions of time and change. 
Berause methods that soh*ed problems 30 years ago help so little 
today, experience seems almost a handicap. Yet exi)erience can be 
the great synthesizer that moves roncei)t into practice. 

Let us look at how career education devcloi)ed to its piesent 
stage of significance and potentiality as a major educational 
concept. 

C.\RKKR 1''i)uc:ai ion— Yk.s i krday 

A comprehensive history of vocatioiii^' education has yet to be 
written— a fact probably indiuativc of the academic world's atti 
tude. It also leaves too inan\ educators in the dark as to how and 
why this aspect of American education unne to its present 
position as a part of career eiucation. lulucators scein to have a 
bhirred iiiKige as ti coutributions skill development can make 
toward career education for all. 

The basis of vocational education is firmly rc oted in the decades 
preceding World War 1. Altliough the advance of democratic 
thought and technological application may havj made tliC concept 
cf career education inevitable, the actual bcgininng was largely 
circumstantial and not related to educational theory, lor purposes 
of perspective it is necessary to describe briefly these beginnings. 

I he concept of vocation is nothing new. People have always had 
to make certain career choices and have tended to dignify that 
choice b\ referring to it as a "calling" or a '^vocation.'* Wliether 
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the young person became a priest, a eraftsinan, or a farmer, he 
* reu^giiized liis vocation as something permanent. 

Socittal Chonges 

'11 is condition wns well suited to a S(Kiety whose institutions- 
religions, political, cultural, economic, and social— were based on 
permanemy. But during the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries a countei trend developed, best described as a condition 
of change. Change, not permanenc>', became the mark of any 
institution tnat wa. to survive. The industrial revolution brought 
great changes between man and his work. The father-son pick-up 
method of career preparation '"as doomed. '1 he individual needed 
eduiatinn, new training, and he needed it from a new place. 

During this time America accepted thousands of people from 
Kurope who brought new work skills to this country— thus, there 
wis no great !iecd to develop any new institutions. It wasn't until 
1862 and the Morrill Act, which started the land grant colleges, 
that anything happened in the Unibxl States. 

N'ery little oaurred again until 1917 when the Smith Hughes 
Act provided federal funds for vocational education— mahily be- 
cause we v.ere short of foodstuffs and skilled craftsmen during 
World War T. For example, in 1870 eight out of 10 high school 
graduates entered college and nearly all of the career preparation 
took place in the colleges or on the job. The liigh school became 
the preparii:^ institution for colleges and the "selecting out" in- 
stitution for Ihose needed in a work force still using nmsde power. 
Few girls attended either high school or college. 

The High SchooPs Rote 

The role of the high school bfjcame set: college preparation, 
general education, and screening. Thus when the X'ocational 
FducaHon .-Vet of 1917 was passed, the high schools resisted going 
nuich beyond a war effort even though the pressure to fill the 
n vacuum of middle'lcvcl'Skills was building. 

Finally, when the pressure of the early twentieth ccntur\ was 
great enough, the schools did add vocational education as a special 
curriculum called the vocational education track, gencn My in 
separate schools ai)art from the main streaui. Preparation for 
careers was not tlic job of the high school in the minds of most 
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cd* *;ators. Success was in the preparation for college of a now 
nnicli snuillcr percentage of a many times larger enrollment. 

Th0 VocotionoUAcad^mic D«boto 

Cliangcs continued and finalU' a coalition among business, 
government, and a few educators forced through the Smith Hughes 
Act (1917); the George-Reed Act (1929); the George-KUscy Act 
(1954): the George-Dean Act (1936); and in 1946 the Gcorgc- 
Barden Act. Also, during World War II, Congress put more than 
SI 00 million into a program called (VEND) Vocational Educa- 
tion for National Defense. 

During this time, manual training movement became the open- 
ing wedge for vocational training into the secx)ndary school cur- 
ri'Hiunn. It became known as general education and was more or 
less accepted bv' the educators but oflfered little in the way of 
career orientaaon or preparation. 

The significance of tliis split in education thought caimot be 
overestimated. During the decades 1890-1910 vocationalism was 
v)ne (^f the hottest issues in education, and the failure of educators 
to aj^vic then, later, and even now, on the place of vocational 
education in tlic sf^hools was to leave a heavy mark <m the kind of 
vootional education which, inevitably, was put in the schools. 

'I'hus began the continual and futile argument— academic versus 
vocational! 

Carki:r Educamon— 1 oda v 

'I he stage was set for more than 50 years of separation in educa- 
tion between the college-bound i)rograms and the vocation/i cur- 
ricuhnn. And, as might be expected, the philosophical debate as to 
tile role of the school, especially the high school, continued. Even 
Dewey's writings on activities and problem solving failed to dent 
this continued split. As short a time as 12 years ago. the major 
efforts of the scliools were focused on more college preparatory 
work and special programs for the gifted. The public higli school 
was attempting to become elitist in philosophy and programs 
while at the same time accepting a larger percentage of all youtli. 

This inevitably led to the development of the general an- 
riculum which was neither fish nor fowl, but preserved the basic 
emphasis on preparation for preparation's sake. 'Ihe vocational 
effort hardly changed this with less than two percent of all 
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students airollcd, excluding lionu: economics and agriculture—a 
grud.-ing effort and no response at all to the future career of the 
students in terms of a new technological societ>-. 

'I'lic high school today is still doing prett\- nnich the same thing 
as it was doing in 1890, \ et today it enrolls mnc than 7^ percent 
of the nation's youth compared to 10 percent in the late nine- 
teenth century. 

Notional issues and Efforts at Change 

Vcr\- serious problems have become obvious to all. We ha\e a 
high uneniplo) nient in a jjcriod of high economic growth; we have 
a staggeringly high youth uner.iployment, which James Conant 
called "social d\naniite"; and we have a drug culture, youth com- 
numes, and rebellion against all kinds of social institutions. Crime 
rates are rising; pockets of poverty fester throughout the countr\-; 
and James Coleman has ducnmentcH' the fact that children are 
not learning better c\en though some major efforts have been 
made to pump special funds and programs to the disadvantaged. 

The Peace Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Job 
Corps, the Manpower Development and Training Program, the 
Office of Economic Opi>ortunity, and numerous other special 
programs wore built to take care of the "failure" of the schools, 
tspecially the high school, 'i his period also spawned the explosive 
growth of the conununity college, even with few federal dollars 
insolved. 

A Roie for Education 

In 1%!, President Kennedy appointed a blue ribbon committee 
0. people, hcadtu hv Iknjamiii Willis, superintendent of schools 
in Chicagcj, to study vocational education and review, evaluate, 
and make reconunendations for inij^roving and redirecting the 
program. 'I'he report, issued in 196?, concluded that "expanded 
vocational education, api)renticeshii), and technical training are 
especially needed now to prepare hnth new workers and the unem- 
ployed to fill job openings available. . . Again little if any 
recognition of the educational split and die irrelevant role of the 
high school for many young people! F.ven though hmds from 
Congress increased fourfold by 19fi^ little change occurred in the 
high schools and a new institution was born, the area vocatimiah 
technical school, 
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The 1%^ Act (lid call for a rc\ic\v in 1966 and c\cry five >cars 
thereafter by a Presidential Advisory Connnittce to evaluate the 
administration of the Act and its impact. The report of this 
review panel headed by Martin Isssex, currently Ohio State Super- 
intendent of Schools, resulted in the 1968 X'ocational lulucation 
Amendments, which broadly expanded the use, scope, and purpose 
of federal funds and for the first time called for a true hifusioii of 
career p' jparation into the schools. 

Tlie i96S Amendments called for the following: five-year state 
plans, funds to be used for other than skill development, addi- 
tional emphasis on research and innovations in practice, mandated 
state advisor\- committees made up of educators as well as others; 
and in general it added the concepts of early career orientation, 
exploration, career counseling, guidance, and placement. It also 
allowed new approaches to learning outside the school. Bv 1971 
more than 15 percent of high school youtl were involved in career 
preparation in addition to a large number of junior high and 
elementary pupils. 1'he most significant fact, however, is that many 
high schools iiave yet to do anything. 

Remediation vs Prevention 

In fact the decade of the 1960's saw approaches which 'Viight 
be termed remedial and corrective based on the belief that the 
nation was temporarily in trouble and that special programs were 
neerled for those who could not adjust. Once we helped them we 
could resume business as usual. Second, the school was not really 
the institution to work through. Schools were expected to remain 
the same by the conservative, and tliey were hopeless in the eyes 
of the radical. 'I'hird, educators on the whole, especiall\ adnn'nis^ 
trators, didn't want to get iMvoUed— it wouldn't help the better 
student and the neu programs could take the school misfits. 

1'he net result u a faihu j of the remedial and corrective 
approach both in the .(.hools and in the federal programs aimed at 
the disadvantaged. 

'lo sum up: 

rirst. any program to ^nepare people for the future outside or 
apart from the education -l mainstream will be seen as second 
class by these enrolled, by those who employ the graduates, and 
by those who pay the bill. 
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Second, an overemphasis on remediation and correction rather 
than on development and prevention of lunnan faihire will not 
solve the innnediate probleuis nor will it help the primary mstitib 
tinn, the schools, to eliange, It will also cost more. 

Third, emphasis on entry job skills and employment are not 
enough to help the most needy, the average or the most talented. 
Every person aspires to a futnre career which has vertical and 
horizontal mobility as well as hidividual purpose. 

CaRKER EdUCA I ion— 1 OMORROW 

The first major statement on career ulucation made by a recog^ 
nizcd national governmental official was delivered hy Sidney P. 
Marland, then U. S. Connnissioner of Education, before the i971 
convention of the National Association of Secondary School 
Pfincipals in Houston, Tex. He asked: 

Shall we persevere in the traditional practices that are 
()b\ion.sly not properly equipping fully half or more 
of our young people or sliall wt immediately undertake the 
ref()rnintion of our entire secondary education in order to 
position it i)ropcrly for maxiuuuu contribution to our in- 
dividual and national life? 

Marland announced in the sanie speech that career education 
. . . **will be one of the very few major emphases of the U.S. Office, 
priority areas in which we intended to place maximum weight of 
our concentrated resources to effect a thorough and permanent 
improvement.'' .Mthough many articles and speeches were made 
following the 1963 X'ocational lulucation Act and the 1968 
Amendments, there had never been a definition by the person in 
a top national education spot which made one's future in terms 
of career a vital foundation for educational reform. 

The response was vigorous and broad if not consistent. WHiat is 
career edncation, how will it be funded? Are we throwing out the 
baby with the bath; is it a new name for vocational cducatitm; 
is this a new ginnnick; and a host of other cjucstions were raised 
by concerned and thoughtful people, educators as well as others. 

A Turn Around 

.\t the same tinie the executive branch of the government was 
slowly and definitely dismantling the many programs begun as 
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remedial efforts in the \%()\ Thus it would appear that the 
schools were being admonished to redefine roles and programs— 
especially tin. high schools and the two-year post-secondary institu- 
tions. In 1972 the Congress passed new legislation entitled Coni- 
numity Colleges and Occupational I'idueation and extended nian\* 
provisions of the 1965 Act and its Amendments to broaden the 
role of the schools, including entry job placement and follow-up 
provisions as well as guidance for careers for all youth and adults. 

This ?)rief statement unfortunately relates to the efforts of the 
national government. Pressures origniated in issues related to 
federal jurisdiction: unemployment, poverty, equal opportunity, 
and manpower needs. These issues resulted from a national tech- 
nological change and the solutions will require more than state 
and local efforts. 

The significance is that die emph.asis has now turned to educa- 
tion, the link between the individual and his future in a techno- 
logical, affluent, changing society. 1'he long-held faith of Americans 
in education appears, once again, to be turning to the schools, but, 
with a clear call to do more than increase the efficienc\- of what 
schools arc doing now. 

It is equally obvious that the schools cannot do the job alone 
and new relationships between the schools, business and i idustry, 
employers, government, and other social agencies will be required, 
KxactU the form these relationships should or will take is not 
certain, but the transition from school into society as a contribut- 
ing individual cannot be accomplished inside the schorl. 

1'he role of the higii school principal in this reformation of 
education is probably the key factor. His concepts of his job, the 
role of the school and his leadership responsibilities regarding 
reeducation as societal function will be greath' changed if career 
education becomes a means to reform the schools so tliey serve 
society and all of its citizens. 

Some Relevant Questions 

When one thinks career educaiion and the role of the schools 
in the future he nur>t consider the following questions as relevant: 

1. How can piep.^jation for a career become a major purpose of 
the secondary selunil in order to prevent future damage to people 
and excessive remediation costs? 
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2, How do \\c prepare xouth foi a relevant and contributory rule 
« in a tcduiological society? 

5. 1 low can the secondary school become a pathw ay to au adult 
role tor all those w ho enroll and for those who need more educa- 
, tion and skill competence? 

4. How can the secondary school oflFcr the di\ersity of educa- 
tioiuU options nec<?ssary to ser\e all its student body? 

5. How can the secondar)* school develop a continuing relation- 
ship between its students, its jnograms, and the world of work? 

6. How can the secondary school pro\ ide optioned ways to learn 
and a choice for those who do not plan to continue their education 
innnediately? 

7. How can the secondarx' school cooperate with businesses, 
industr\*, public employers, and other social agencies to help the 
undercducatcd succeed in a technological society? 

8. How can the secondary school make learnhig relevant to those 
youth who now reject the present options? 

Career education max be a concept whose time has come. V\n 
those of us in education who were taught that the schools did not 
serxe everyone— the time has come to look at our premise from 
new perspcctixes. 



An Obvious Problem 

One unsolved problem in education is deterring young people 
from smoking, llic problem is obvious. **Not onh are more 
young people smoking than ever before/' reports Walter 
CI. Janies, vice president for public education of the American 
Cancer Sucietv, **but smoking is starting \oungcr and younger 
in our cliildren." 

C'liildren are more influenced by what they see adults do than 
by uiiat they hear adults tell them. The approach that janies 
suggests is to stop trying to change eliildien and, instead, try to 
change adults. 

"Let's seek out teachers, parents, and older brothers and 
sisters, and remind them of their influence on children's sniok- 
mg beha\i()r," James suggests. ''Of what use is it to give 
children the facts ahnut cigarettes when the\ continualh see 
adults go off to have a smoke?" 

l uially, James urges that educational luo^rams aimed at 
children begin earlier in life. W'liere smoking education usually 
starts in the 7th or Sth grades, it should originate by 4tli grade. 
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Career Education: 
Myth or Magic 

Kenn«th B. Hoyt 



The demand for career education is real and it ii strong, 
concludes the author, who encourages educators to de* 
bate the concept after reviewing its basic components, 
current status, and implications. 



Proponents and opponents of career education are increasing. 
Some have described it as the most positive and powerful force 
for educational change that ever existed. Others have described it 
as a vicious scheme designed to undermine quality and lower 
educational standards throughout the country. Both extremes are 
equally wrong. 

Emphasii Should Be on Study 

Fortunately, most professional educators find themselves today 
somewlu'rc between these two extremes. This is how it should be. 
One of the marks of the truly professional educator is his willing- 
ness to search for clear understandings about both the nature and 
the implications of new educational concepts prior to either 
accepting or rejecting them. Career education currently suffers 
from too much ''selling'' and too little serious study. Hopefull\', 
our emphasis here can be on study, not on selling. 

Four initial questions need to be identified and answered: 
a) What is career education? (b) What forces have led to the 
current emphasis on career education? c) What is the current 
status of career education? and d) WTiat are the major implica- 
tions for educational change growing out of career education? 

Kenneth B. lloyt is a professor of education at the University of 
Maryland. 
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'Ilic jjurposc of this article is to provide a broad and factual 
basis for beginning to answer these four questions. Comprehensive 
and final answers would require much more time and very much 
greater insight than is available to me. lliis, too, is fortunate in 
that whatcN'er is regarded as a **fmar' answer— (me to which a 
person is ccmipletely committed at a particular point in time- 
must come from within the professional person. They cannot and 
should not be imposed by others. 

What is Career Education? 

No national consensus exists among leaders in career education 
about the definition of this term. The debate rages. A review of 
the variety of definitions would not seem parsimonious here, but 
it seems more prudent to examine only a single definition in order 
to establish a conmion point of departure for professional debate. 
The definition that has received the most national publicity is the 
one in the film on career education and the US()E publication 
Career Education: A Handbook for Implementation used in the 
recent 16 regional U.S. Education Commissioner's Conferences on 
Career Education. Since I wrote it, I happen to like it. In those 
documents, it reads: 

Career education is the total effort of public education and the 
community aimed at helping all individuals become familiar 
with the N'alues of a work-oriented societ\', to integrate those 
values into their personal value structure, and to implement 
those \alues in their lives in such a wa\- that work becomes 
possible, meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. 

Among the more important of the basic concepts implied in this 
definition are the following: 

• ''Public education'' means education avaihible to the public 
and from which the i)iihlic may choose. Ihus, career educa- 
tion speaks to all edncaticmal settings, not just the K-12 
public school system. 

• Career education involves an active partnership between 
education and the coimnunity. It is not something the schools 
can be expected to do by themselves. 

• Career education concerns itself with education as preparation 
for making a li\ing, 'I'his, obviously, is only part of the broader 
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goal i)f preparation for all of living. Career ulncation is not all 
education, but only one of a number of worthy educational 
l^oals. 

• 'I'he o])jectives of career education arc to help all individuals 
want to work, acquire work skills, and find eniploynient. 

• The ^oals of career education arc to make work possible, 
nieaniufiful, and satisfyinti to each individual. This will de- 
mand new wa\s of viewiujj work values o\er and beyond the 
classic Protestant work ethic. 

Five components of career education are ])ictured in the USOl'* 
film and official handbook. The nature and basic lationalc for 
each must be specified. 

Emphasize Career Implications 

'i'he first comi)()nent consists of the efforts of all classroom 
teachers at all levels to cmj)basi/e the career implications of the 
substantive content they seek to help students learn. The three 
goals of this component are to help students acquire a personal 
set of work values that will helj) them want to work, to understand 
their need to learn this substantive content enabling them to 
acquire higher level educational skills later as i)reparati()n for 
work, and to understand the importance of this substantive 
content as it relates to various careers. 

In short, this component aims to help students see some rcla- 
ticniships between what they are now studying and i)ossible 
careers they may choose to follow in the future. This form of 
educational motivation is seen as one that should ai)i)eal to all 
of the students some of the time and to some of the students 
almost all of the time. If incorporated with all other forms of 
educational motivation, it is assumed that students will learn 
nn)re substantive content. That assumption has already attained 
partial validation. 

Tlie second compcnient consists of vocational skill training in 
formal education. The goal is to provide students with occupa 
tional skills required to work successfully. The phrase * Vocational 
skill training'* rather than *Vocational education" is used to cm* 
|)basi/e the fact that any class may be vocational skill training 
for one or more of its students. A mathematics class is vocational 
skill training for the prospective engineer or mathematician just 
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as a machine shops clas^ is vucaliuiial skill training ioi the pros- 
pective machinist. 

Throngh this reasoning, it is hoped that we can eliminate the 
false tiotion that only a part of the school called 'Vocational 
cdncation*' prepares students to work while the remainder of the 
school exists for other purposes. More importantly, we hoi)e to 
eliminate a second false i)erccption that i)ictures only vocational 
education students as ones preparing to work. Education as 
preparation for work must become a major goal of all who teach 
and of all who learn, 'i'his, of course, does not mean that the goal 
nmst be one of providing students, by the conclusion of any 
given course, with innuediateh marketable job skills. 

Community Porticipotion 

'I'he third component consists of efforts of the business-labor* 
industrial connnunity to i)articipate in career education, 'i'his is 
pictured, in part, as i)roviding observational, work experience, and 
work stud\- opportunities for students and for those who educate 
students-'-Un teachers, counselors, supervisors, and school admin- 
trators. Like all other components, this one is seen as appropriate 
for all students— those who choose to go to college as well as those 
who choose not to do so. As a rationale, this component assumes 
that neither students nor educators can learn what they need to 
kTiow about work or about relationships between education and 
work by insulating themselves from the real world of work outside 
of education. 

An equally important part of this component consists of co- 
operative efforts aimed at helping students make a successful 
transition from school to work. Implementation of this component 
calls for major changes both within and (mtsidc of formal educa- 
tion, 'io date, the businesslubor'industrial connnunity has ap* 
peared to be more ready for such changes than has tiic formal 
educational connnunity. 

The fourth comiwnent of career education consists of career 
devcIo|)mcnt programs that begin no later than kindergarten and 
continue through all of adult education. Career education, withcmt 
career dcveh)pment, is simijjy ''brainwashing" and could be sup- 
ported by no ]K'rson who truly cares about his fellow human 
beings. 
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This component, involving the efforts ot all eclucati^rs and those 
of persons outside of education, aims to help students understand 
themselves and their educational-occupational opportunities, to 
make reasoned choices, decisions, and adjustments related to 
these understandings, to accept personal responsibility for deci- 
sions they have made, and to implement these decisions in such 
ways that ])rinj; satisfaction to the individual and benefit to 
society. Counselors will be imjjortant persons in the career devel- 
opment program component, hut many others will also have 
vital responsibilities for its successful implementation. 

Responsibility of Parents 

'ilie fifth component of career education amsists of activities 
carried out within the home and family structure, This component 
rccogni/cs both the right and the responsibility of i)arents to care 
about and to hifluence attitudes their children develop towards 
work, towards education, and towards the relationships existing 
between work and education. It sees the home as a plaa where 
both work values and the dignity of all honest work can be 
taught. 

Additionally, it rccogni/cs that if wc help students get ready 
to earn money, we nmst also help them get rcad> to spend it and 
so assigns a consumer education role to the home. Fnially, it 
recogni/cs the need to influence i)arcntal attitudes in ways that 
will lead parents to be supporters, rather than antagonists, of 
career education's goals. 

'I'he success of career education is seen as equally dej^endcnt on 
each of its five major components. F,lements of each component 
have been present in American education for many years. Career 
education asks that all elements and all components now be put 
together in a comprehensive career education package that will 
truh make uork possi1)le, meaningful, and satisfying to each in- 
dividual. Should tiiis be attempted? Can it be effectively accom- 
plished? What will be the price of career education? Questions 
such as these nmst now be considered— and answered. 

Forces Behind Career Education 

Forces both outside and within education have combined to 
create the current demand for a career education emphasis. \Vlnle 
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some people iiia\ lociit ami icsInI muIi fuucs, tlicic is no doubt 
« uf their existence. It seems desiniblc lieie to specify these forces 

as cleaily as possible. 
Within the broailer society, the ycneial condition creating a 
, ilemand for career education c-.ni l)e identified as a steady but 

persistent erosion of the work etliic in the United States of 
America. Results of this erosion are seen in the current hiijh 
unnnployment late; in the steadily ^rowinjjgap between youth and 
adult unemphnment rates which, from 1%() to the present tiuic, 
J avr grown from a ratio of 2:1 to ahno.st 5:1 and are .still rising; 
in the ever increasing cost of welfare payments that nmst be 
piovided for the uneniph)yed; in the continued presence of a 
condition where the cost of producing goods and services is rising 
at a nite approximately four times as great as the actual lise in 
production itself; in the spectacular failure of remedial manpower 
programs to reduce the numbers of job seekers who lack job skills 
rc(|uired in today's occupational society; in the rapid rate at which 
other nations in the world are gaining on the United States as 
producers aud suppliers of goods and services in the uorld market; 
and in the demand to find and reward new kinds of work values 
and work motivations in the post-industrial .society in which 
we live. 

Is Education To Blamo? 

Conditions such as these have created a societal crisis that is 
clearly rccogui/cd at the highest levels of government and in both 
major political parties. As with most other societal crises, education 
is being assigned a major (and muluc) jiortion of the blame and 
is being asked to assume an even greater portion of responsibility 
for effecting a cure. 
Within education itself, those urging a c-arcer education em- 

, phasis point to such facts as our contiiunng high secondary school 

and (ollcgc dropout rates; the general condition that finds 80 
percent of secondary school students readying themselves for 

^ college attendance when less than 20 perceut of the jobs in this 

decade w ill rct|uire a college degree, a coiulition that finds records 
being sinudtancously created in the innubers seeking college 
admission and the growth in nneniplovmcnt rates among a»llege 
graduates; the contuming presence of literally millions of students 
with no deaicut vocational or career goals; the high degree of 
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studciit unrest and (lisciicliaiitiia-nt found nnioug students at both 
the stcnndarx and po.st-.sccondarv .sdiool levels; the relative slow- 
ness with uliitli adult and p().st-scct)ndary occupational education 
pnigranis are being initiated and accepted; and the general failure 
of American education to recogni/e the increasingly close rela- 
tionships between education and work that are a natural acconi- 
pauinient of the post industrial, service-oiiented occupational 
society in which we now live. 

These kinds of educational conditions have surely been factors 
in the record number of school bond issues that have failed in the 
last few \ears, and in the growing amount of criticism being 
le\'elcd at education and at educators at all levels of education. 
Many of those who now criticize are claiming that comprehensive 
career education programs tan help correct each of these condi- 
tions. Whether or not they are right remains to l>e seen. 

Current Status of Career Education 

I'Acn the most rabid critics of career education cannot deny its 
current popular support. 'I bis support is seen in the high priority 
assigned to it by ni'A\' Assistant Secretar\ Sidney 1'. Marland 
and in the willingness of USOl-', to back up its verbal support 
with millions of dollars earmarked for career educatiim efforts. In 
fistal 1072, that dollar supi)ort exceeded IH million dollars and, 
with pa.ssage of the Higher luluc-ation Act and its signing by the 
President on |une 23, 1972, that amount will surely be several 
times as great in fiscal 1973. 

Support for career education is certainly not confined to the 
U. S. Office of I'iducatioii. Cirant \'enn of CJeorgia State Univer- 
sity reports that all states but one have reported plans for at least 
one statewide conference on career education with several states 
planning C.overnor's conferences on this topic. It has been esti- 
mated that a miiiimuni of 25,000 key individuals, both educators 
and non-educators, will attend these confereiicx'S. Several states 
have designated career education as among the toj) priorities of 
the state board of education. President Nixon endorsed career 
education in his 1972 State of the Union message to Congre>.i. 

In addition, career education has been endorsed and support«;d 
by such diverse national groups as the U. S. Chamber of Com 
merce. the .\inerican Association of Junior Colleges, the American 
.Xssociation oi State Colleges and Universities, the National Ad- 
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vis(>ry Council on Wati(;nal Education, tlic Council of Cliicf 
State School Ofnccis, the American Associaticni of School Acluiin- 
istrators, tb.e American \ ocational Association, and the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. No laigc national 
organization, either uitlihi or outside of education, has, to date, 
taken any formal i)osition in opposition to career education. 

The U. S. Office of Kducation has received three times as much 
mail from tlie general public supporting career education than it 
ever received in support of the '"Right to Read" program. The 
"star" of career education is definitely rising. Will it continue to 
d;^ so? To answer this question, we nuist now look at the kinds 
of changes necesiniry if career education is to become a reality in 
American education* 

Implicotions for EducoHon Chonge 

T\w successful impleuicntation of career education will demand 
major changes hi American education. Optimism can be f<mnd 
in the fact that, without exaption, tlio seeds for the basic kinds 
of change needed are deeply rooted in many years of educational 
research and inno\ation. Such changes include: 

• The creation of a true open entry/open cxit system of educa- 
tion in which the term "school dropout" becomes obsolete. 

• The installation of performance evaluation as a prhnary basis 
for evaluating educational aceomplishnient. 

• The creation of the 12-uionth school year, the (yihxy school 
week, and the IS-hour school day in which both youth and 
adults can learn together in courses that run f(^r varying 
lengths of time under some form of flexible sclicduling. 

• An increased cmj^hasis on a project-activity oriented approach 
to instruction that will allow greater individualization of in- 
struction and demand relatively small class si/cs. 

• The presence of IZ nionth contracts for all professional educa- 
tors that call for part of the tune to be spent in the world 
of work outside of education and or in i)thcr kinds of learn- 
ing activities. 

• 'i he creation of comprcliensi\e career guidance^ counsel/ng, 
placement, and follow up programs that ser\c both in-school 
and (Uit'of-school youth and adults. 
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• The ac.itioii of nictlii)cls for yriintitij; aUuatuural credit to 
students for bisks performed outside the walls of the school t 
and under supervision of persons who do not possess standard 
teaclnuy certifieates. 

Conclusion 

These are but a few of the nia)or kinds of edue:itionnl change 
called for l)y career education. Is it any wonder that sonic have 
referied to career education as an educational revolution? Per- 
sonally, I prefer to think of it as an educational evolution. 'I'herc 
are several reasons for this, including iJie fact that none of thes«y* 
basic proposals is new, the tact that no school system can iniplc- 
incnt all of them at one time, and the fact that all of them will 
ret|uire a<lditional funds, the provision of which will surely slow 
the implementation of career education to some extent. 

We have now reached a point in time when we must either 
support or oppose career education, for it can no longer be 
ignored. I'lie demand for career education is real and it is strong. 
The basic concepts of career education have now been stated 
clearly cnomjli so as to be capable of debate. The nietliodology 
for implementing career education is largely known and validated. 
The prospects for obtaining the additional funds required if 
career education is to work appear bright. There remains only a 
ipicstiini of commitment to (areer education on the part of the 
indisidual professional in education. I'hat question must now be 
asked—and answered. 



Driving Rong* for $800,000 

Driver education is offr^rcd in \uos\ high schools, but despite 
Its importance. Httlc has hccn (h)nc to iniprovc on*tlic-roa(l 
training. This part of the course is usnallv conducted by a 
teacher takiin* a car full nf students onto pubhc roads and 
l(K)kint; for areas where the students can experience different 
traffic situations with{Mit eiKlaugcriiit; other drivers. 

In Iliirke C>)iinty. N.CI., federal and state snpi)ott have beeu 
put toi^ether with local interest to develop a ukkIcI defensive 
(hiving rant;e capable of ]>rovidiiu; students with everv on-tlie* 
Mi.id cvpeneiice, without ever taking them f)n a public ro;id. '^Hie 
pit»|fit is sponsored 1)\ the (loveinor's Ihijliway Safety Pro^raui 
.01(1 the National Hit»li\\av Tiadic Safetv Administration winch 
paid about two-thirds of the SH()n,n()l) cost. 

tram: luhicatioii.il I'acihfics I«ilw)ratories, 
Scliinilhousc, {anuarv lOTv 



Creating an Environment 
for Career Education 

Frank N. Carricoto 



Uilng the analogy of farming to illuifrate the nurfuranee 
of a career education program, the author offers practical 
luggeitioni on neceiiary first steps in cultivating career 
education. 



Introduction 

^ARKKR education tonccpts arc not new, but the program devel- 
opment across tlie nation does introduce many new elements not 
found m previous programs. 'Ilie most significant of these elements 
IS the effort to assist all students to participate in the school's 
tt|reer education opporamities. Such an effort will require sig- 
nificant changes in counseling approaches, curriculum develop- 
nient processes, and staff utilization practices. Changes of the 
magnitude required cannot occur spontaneouslv, since thev require 
extensive coordination of effort and resources, 'ilie school principal 
must have a total conunitnient to the career education concept if 
the necessarj reordering of priorities is to take place. He nuist also 
assist the staff to develop the local program based upon the 
obicctnc assessment of the schools needs and a reasoned com- 
nutment of its resources. 

Educational Farming 

A iirinciijal who wishes to develop a functional career education 
program wjthin his school must first analr/e the school to deter- 
nunc Jts needs, and then he must develop a strategv for imple- 
mcntmg the desired changes. Although there are nianv models 
suggested for implementing organizational change, most of them 

Frank \. Canicatn ,,s princiiial of Wmston Churdull lliali School m 
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hcctii too foniiiil iind U'thHiriil to lie of uuuh pnictical asMStaiicc 
h» the practicing line achnini.strator. 'I'lic steps whitli are described » 
in the folhmint; pa«es iire, therefore, offered as an alternative to 
the more formal models and, hopefully, will be more helpfnl, 
since they proceed in an or<lerl\- fashion through a process with 
which most of us are generally familiar. I believe the steps followed 
by a suceessful farmer present us with a vers orderly and useful 
guide to direct our efforts in developing any type of major organi- 
zational change sjich as is re(inired in the building of a career 
educ-ation program in the school. Successful farming reipiires 
careful attention to the sequential steps involved in the growth 
process of crops; likewise, successful educational farming requires 
that the principal understand the change process and is com 
petent to administer the necessary procedures required at the 
proper time. 

Assess the Environment 

The first step in successful farming is the objective assessment of 
the existing physical cotiditions of the environment. The farnier 
iimst know the composition of the soil, the climatic conditi(ms 
of his area, and the length nf the growing season before he can 
make intelligent decisions about the type of crop to raise and the 
proper procedures to follow to nurture the crop's growth. Any 
fartner who disregards this basic first step would be considered 
foolish, since without it he nmst rely completely on luck to bring 
in a desired crop. Although it may be very pleasant to think about 
growing watermelons in Alaska, there aren't too many souls reck- 
less enough to invest the time and energy in such a risky venture. 

The educational farmer nuist also n-ake a preliminary objective 
assessment of his environment to determine whether the condi- 
tions are right for the career educ-ation crop he hopes to grow. 
Although he may be very impressed with a program being devcl- « 
oped elsewhere, it is unlikely that he can transplant it intact to 
his enviromnent without making some effort to adapt it to liis 
own set of conditions. A principal who disregards this first step 
inevitabU courts disaster or at the very least risks harvesting a crop 
that may be wanting in comparison with the original. Hopefully, 
there will be few principals who will risk such ventures; but. if 
the history of earlier educational innovations is relial^le. we can 
expect a considerable iimnber of principals to do just that and then 
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complain bitterly that it is the Girccr t'cliication concept that is 
faulty. 

Prtpor* tht Soil 

A careful assessment of the area's physical conditions is 
followed by a farmer's intensive efforts to prepare the soil, This 
step includes such specific procedures as plowing to turn over new 
ground and harrowing to break np the dumps and make the soil 
an even consistency. These effo.ts are probably among the most 
physically taxing of any of the procedures required in the entire 
farming process, \et tlie\ are rarely omitted, since most soil would 
not offer a suitable bed for the seed without this preparation. 

'Hie educational farmer would likewise be well advised to avoid 
sowing his seed upon unworked ground, for it would be rare for 
an)' worthwhile educational crop to spring forth from such casual 
effort. A principal who has decided that a career education pro- 
grani is needed in his school and that the environment is sup- 
portive of such a program should, therefore, begin by preparing the 
soil for the planting of the idea. He should begin by encouraging 
the staff, students, and parents to intensiveh- discuss the school's 
program ard to consider the ways that a career education program 
might meet some of the needs identified during these discussions. 
'I lie principal should take an active role in these discussions by 
sharing his own perceptions of needs and suggesting general 
approaches for meeting these needs, but he should not monopoli/.e 
the decision -making process to insist that his ideas be totnllv 
implemented. 

Omnnunity attitudes, prior conditioning and training of the 
staff, and t)rientation of the student body are factors which must 
be considered when preparing the soil for a career education 
program. Although the objectives of career education are not new, 
having been end(»rsed for man\ years in such jiota])le documents 
as the Seven Cardinal Prindples and I'umtions of Secondary 
Education, the fact that these objectives have not been vigorou.sh- 
pursued in most .schools may result in considerable initial resistance 
to change. 

Many parents, wcll intentioned but over-sold on the value of a 
college education, will be uninterested in any programs except 
those desigjied to promise instant success in college. Many teachers 
will also be reluctant to become invoUcd for the above reason 
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aiid/t)r because they believe one or a ( (Hubinntion of the follow- 
ing: (1) that what we luue been doing in this area is sufficient; 
(2) that there is an inherent hierarchy of subjects which pre- 
supposes that academic subjects are freed from the need to be 
utilitarian; (^) that cnreer education is solely for the uon academic 
student and thus is the responsibility of those teachers who teach 
that type of student; and (4) that career education programs 
would reciuire a personal effort far exceeding any i^crceived per- 
sonal benefits at this early stage. Students too will share some 
apprehensions and uncertainties with regard to the program, 
especially if they are typical high school academic types who have 
had littic upportiniity to think of education as anything but 
preparation for college. 

The above then is the soil that the farmer principal will have to 
plow and harrow if he is to provide a suitable seed bed for his 
career education crop. In some cases, the ground will be very hard 
and difficult to work; in other instances it w ill be less so. However, 
it will be a \ ery rare case where no initial preparation is re<inired, 
and to act otiierwise would be to greatly increase the risk of 
failure. 

Sow the Seed 

The initial step described above supplies the farmer with the 
information he needs to select his crop and to plan the subsequent 
activities which he nmst engage in to bring his crop to harvest, 
'i he principal, following the above suggestions, should now have 
in hand a list of program objectives for career education and a 
general outline of his subsequent strategy for implementation. 
'I'hc objectives should be based upon the needs of the learners, 
should be simply stated, and should be consistent with the 
philosophy and functions of the school. I'hc strategy should in 
broad outline describe the means proposed to achieve the objec- 
tives and should also generally describe the responsibilities of the 
participants, the resources available, the implications for the total 
program, and the methods of evaluating the progress of the 
program toward its objectives. The participants in the program 
will iit this stage be made aware of what they are attempting to 
harvest, what resources they will ha\e at their disposal to achieve 
the program objectives, and what personal connnitmcnts of time 
and effort will be required of them. 
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A siKccssfiil fanner is cxticiuch coiiscioiis of the need to select 
good seed if he desires to luive :i bountiful harvest. Likewise, a 
prineipal who desires to uexelop a successful career education 
program nuist be certain that the development of objectives and 
strategy is carefully organized and presented to those who arc to 
be involved in the implementation of the career education pro- 
gram. If step two, the preparation of the .soil, has been done 
propcrl\', the principal should already have man\' people who 
support the need for a career program and who have been involved 
in the dexelopnient of a tentative program proposal. The principal 
would certainly want to invoUe these people in the presentation 
of the j)rv)grani to other staff, parents, and students who will be 
involved in or afTected by the program. Extensive efforts should 
be made to sow the seed (program ideas) broadh at this time to 
man\ div erse groups, and time should be permitted for individuals 
to thoroughly discu.ss the ideas and to raise concerns. Since the 
resurgence of interest in c^areer education is relativelv recent, its 
definition, objectives, and methodology varv considerablv among 
those who are writing and speaking about it. 'Hie local 'program 
nuist be carefully explained so that all participants will share a 
conunon perception. 

The principal should also be avvaie of various other problems 
which can arise ni this stage and should be prepared to avoid 
them if at all possible. First, the staff may perceive that the benefits 
to be derived from the program may" not be worth the effort 
requncd to develop and implement it. The best counter to this 
criticism is to make certain that the career education program is 
designed to resolve some of the felt needs of the group, and to 
ensure that during the presentation of the idea these needs arc 
discussed in relation to the program objectives. 

S'- ond. the target group may be reluctant to offer support 
be. .e they believe the career education program will adversely 
affect other program directions which are of equal importance 
m education. This objection can be nn'nimi/ed if the presenters 
guard against over-entluisiasni. A career education program should 
not be presented as the panacea for all of education's ills; nor 
should it be V iewcd as the total effort in an educational program. 
Ilic presentation must show the career ediicaticm thrust to be but 
one part of the school's educational program and should indicate 
how the career echication aspect will articulate with and support 
the other parts of the total program. 
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The target group's perceptions that the program's stated goals 
are not the real goals of the program may be a third reason for 
rejection or lack of support. A carefully-planned presentation that 
is based on student needs and attends to the program-plannhig 
suggestions made earlier in this article is the best strategy for 
minimizing this concern. Hie concerns of "getting on the band- 
wagon" 01 of the principal having ulterior personal goals can be 
best avoided by helpiuf the target group to understand that the 
proposed program has been carefully planned b\- those to be 
involved in its implementation and that it is designed to meet 
local needs, 

Provide Nutrients 

All of the above steps have been designed to get the right seed 
into supportive, fertile soil. Vcw farmers would sit back at this 
stage and wait for the harvest. A good farmer realizes that it would 
be unlikeh- that the ground will be sufficiently rich to nurture the 
growth of the crop to full maturit\-. The educational farmer 
cannot afford to relax his efforts at this stage either; he must now 
assist the program development by providing resources which 
support the staff's efforts to nurture and implement the career 
education program. 

An essential element of his behavior should be to continually 
demonstrate his interest in and connnitment to the development 
of the program. He should make ever\- effort to increase his 
personal contacts with the people invol\-ed in the project to give 
them the opportunitx- to discuss their feelings of progress and/or 
frustration. During such discussions, the principal has the oppor- 
tunity to be supportive at the same time he is collecting firsthand 
data upon which" to base his decisions regarding the need for 
additional action or resources. He also has the opportunity during 
this stage to explain how the project is affecting the total program 
and thus to prox ide encouragement for further staff effort. 

A project staff that is working with a well-planned program will 
be able to exercise considerable autonomy during this stage, but 
provisions should be made to permit them to share their ideas 
with each other and with other staff members working on career 
education projects in other schools. The principal should make 
ever\' effort to obtain the needed lea\e time and travel allowances 
to make such opportunities available to members of the project 
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staff. The principal should also be sensitive to impasses that the 
project group may cncomiter and should be ready to reconnnend 
the vc of consultants or other resource people who would be 
able to work with the group on particular problems identified 
by them. 

Finally, an effort should be made to encourage the group mem- 
bers to share new information with each other and with other 
staff members not involved in the project. Periodic progress 
reports to the entire staff or to members of the school community 
provide opportunities for giving recognition to the project staff 
and building interest and connnitmcnt on the part of others who 
are affected by the project. The latter point cannot be stressed too 
strongly for those who are working with career education projects, 
since it is essential that the school enlist the acti\'e participation 
of the comnumit\- resource people if the program is to be fully 
effective, 

W««d th« Crop 

'i he farmer should nou- be able to look across his fields and 
begin to see green as the seeds take hold and begin to sprout. 
Careful attention and continued effort is still required, however, 
for a fertile soil will also foster the sprouting of seeds that had 
been residual in the soil from years past or which had been 
inadvertently delivered and sown hy acts of nature. In some cases, 
this weed seed is in fact more hardy than the seeds which the 
fanner planted and, without continuous weeding, the intended 
crop can be deprived of the nutrienti and sunlight nccessarv for 
its growth and survival. 

The educational farmer nuist likewise tend his crop and Ix: on 
the alert for the sprouting of ideas uhich would divert the group's 
efforts and lead the project away from its intended objectives. 
'I'he group must have a clear statement of the project objectives 
if it is to avoid this type of problem. New ideas can then be 
esaluated against the objectives and thus provide the group with 
a plan for positive project direction. Without such statements of 
objectives, time and effort can easily be wasted in arguments 
among the staff which are counter-productive to a problem-solving 
.strategy Furthermore, such deficiencies frequently will result in 
many false starts during which considerable resources can be 
wasted in counter productive efforts. 
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Harvest and Diitribut* tht Crop 

Ilarvcst-tiiuf is typically a time of celebration and rejoicing as 
a bountiful crop is brought in from the fields. Although he must 
exert considerable effort to reap and process the crop for use or 
distribution, the successful farmer now has in hand positive 
testimony of his skill and ability. He will, of course, carefully 
evaluate the crop to sort it for various types of u.sage and to cull 
out the inferior plants, but if he has done his job well he should 
have nuicli for which to be proud and thankful. 

A bountiful harvest should also be expected from a career 
education program if the steps described in the preceding sections 
have been carefully followed. In addition to enjoying the satisfac- 
tions of a successiful program, group members should also take 
this opportunity to realistically evaluate the results of their cff()rts, 
'I'his should be a time for honesty as well as self-congratulation, 
and an objective evaluation process should identify those areas of 
weakness as well as strength. Kach program objective should be 
carefully assessed to determine the degree to which it has been 
met and, for those which come up short, plans should be made 
to overcome the deficiencies in the next effort. 

The distribution phase of the career education program should 
also attend to good marketing principles. Descriptions of the 
program should include a discussion of the problem areas as well 
as of the program succes'cs. The principle of caveat emptor should 
have no place in the discussion of educational ideas; the program 
must not be oversold to others but nuist be luuicstly described 
to alert others to the pitfalls as well as the promise. 

Summary 

The above procedures were carefully followed during the 
planning and implementation stages of the career education 
project at Whiston Churchill High School hi Mmitgomcry 
County. Maryland. Although 90 percent of the graduating class 
normailv matriculates into post-secondar\ work, a long-term assess 
lueiit of the program indicated that many of the students were 
concerned with the jiractical utility of the educational jirogram 
and were looking for further assistance in developing an educa- 
tional program which Aonld assist them to progress toward future 
careers. 

A career education program was thus developed to provide more 
assistance for students to develop self -awareness, career-awareness. 
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and decision making skills applicable to better personal educational 
planning. Although we are still in the stage of providing nutrients 
for our initial project, \vc can alrcadv sec healtliy sprouts springing 
up which give promise of a successful crop. Much work remains 
to be done hut alread\' many students are availing themselves of 
tlie new opportunities offered in the program and a spirit of 
enthusiasm and connnitment is spreading through the staff. Com- 
nuuiity resources are being n)oie fully utili/.ed than ever before 
and a computerized community resource bank is being planned 
for the future. .Mthough final judgments must be reserved until 
the crop is finally harvested and evaluated, these early signs seem 
to indicate that the new crop will significantly impnne the diet 
of many students who participate in the program in future years. 



Program for Prospective Parents 

A iiiiijor pro^riini iiiuicd iit tciiching tccUiigcrs liow to 
become good i);ircnts lias been hmnclicd jointly In Ill'lW's 
Office of Kducation aiul Office of Child Development. The 
lidiication for Parenthood jnograin will reach some 500,000 
adolescents in its first i>liase diirint; 19"^ and lead to tlie estab- 
lisliiiieiit of parenthood ediicahon progi. as m 500 local school 
districts b\- September 1073. 

Ilie pro^^rain will seek to improve the competence of yoiim^ 
peoi)le as prosi)ective parents by increasing their awareness of 
child growth and development; the social, emotional and health 
needs of children; and the role of parents in fostering a chiUrs 
development. 

Amoni; the national statistics supporting the need for parent* 
hoiul education programs for teenagers are these: 

• Approximately 210.000 girls aged P and under gave birth 
in the U.S. last year. 

• One of e\er\ 10 sehoohage girls is a mother, and 16 percent 
oi these young mothers have two children. 

• The national divorce rate for those married in their teens 
is three to four times higher than that of anv other age 
group. 

The Office of l .diication and the Office of Child Development 
enrreiith are identifying exemplary ciirricuhmis and program 
Materials and plan to inaLe them available to interested school 
districts and national orgam/afums. They will also develop and 
puhlish a e.italog describing existing parenthood echicatioii pro- 
gr.ims and their locations. 
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Career eelucation can take an important role in improv- 
ing the conditions of life for everyone, the author be- 
lieves; but we must guard against espousing it as a 
panacea while ignoring other important educational and 
social needs. 



Since some of you here arc reasonably well aware that I hold 
some views about education generalU' not shared unanimously 
by all the authorities on career education cited above, I might as 
well lay that matter on the table right now. None of what follows 
is filtered through any feeling of animosity because of ceitain 
differences of view wiiich certainh" do exist. I am trying to call 
my shots on career education and related matteis the way I see 
them as an educator and without any attention to political 
matters at all. 

As I see it, the concept of career educatioji should be supported 
by the professional educational establishment of this country. 
ParticularU- for secondary school youth it holds the hope of help- 
ing to make their educational experience more useful for more 
voung people. Also, contained within it, as it is increasingh" de- 
ifined and particularized, arc elements that could bring about very 
useful institutional reforms in the schools. 

Having said this, I may as well tell you right at the Ijeginning 
of these remarks that I don't think career education is b\- any 
means the only emphasis wc need for making schools serve young 

Harold Howe U is vice president of the Division of Education and 
Research in the lord Foundation, 'ihis article is the text of his speech 
before an Educational Testing Senice-sponsorcd conference in Wash- 
infiton, D.C., on May 12. 1972. 
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people better. In some of the statements tlmt I have read, I find 
disturbing suggestions that it may be a panacea. I am rcasonabh- 
sure it is not. But l)ch)re I get onto these quahfxing and in some 
cases negative considerations, let me accentuate the positive for 
a few minutes. 

First, schooling should, in some measure, address itself to learn- 
ing al)out and preparing for the world of work. The earh- and 
middle school years can be used to open up for all students a 
sense of the wide variety of occupational options before them, 
and the later school vcars can contribute, with special emphasis 
on good guidance procedures, to realistic choices based upon in- 
dividual preferences and talents, 'i'hey can also pla\' an important 
part in the development of talents. 

Second, the introduction into the schools of the concept of 
career education can be used as a lever to break down the status 
gap between the vocational and college preparatorv' curricula and 
also to remove from the schools entireh- the old. "low-status, and 
purposeless "general curriculum," into which students who are 
neither vocationalh' nor college oriented are .sometimes segregated 
( Hus should not be confused with the idea of removing from" 
tiie .schools responsibility for "general education." I shall have 
more to say about this later on.) 

Ihird, to quote President Nixon, "career education is not a 
snigle. specific program." It is. instead, a concept for encouraging 
curricular. instructional, and organizational change in schools with 
a view to producing a much higher incidence of opportmiit\- in 
the world of work for young men and women who leave 'the 
schools at any point-during high school, after high school, during 
college, or with the l)encfit of the bachelor's dcfjae. 

In a sense, tiie career education concept seems to sav that for 
too long too much of the .school's activitv has been cluttered up 
Nvitli hangovers from the past ihat have little relevance or meaning 
for young people, and it asks the schools to refocus hi a major vvav 
on helping them to gain entrance to the world of work. 

I'ourth. career education recognizes the rapiditv of change in 
the modern world and its growing impact upon the work patterns 
of human beings, particularly in an industrialized socictv. It argues 
.strongly for the provision of educational services to help retrain 
people throughout their lives, so that human beings do not have 
to suffer obsolescence and s(. that thcv keep abreast of. and hi- 
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deed control, the effect oi tcdmologieul clumRC rather than vice- 
versa. In this sense, career edncation allies itself with the thinking 
that has been goiny on for some years now about lifelong eduea- 
ti(ni and relates it to the changing job opportnnities a modern 
American is likely to have dnring the 40 years of a working life. 

I atn sure that I have not caught all the snbtleties and nuances 
of those who are every day defining the idea of career education. 
But I feel reasonably certain that these four points can stand as 
the center of the conversation about it. I have nuich agreement 
with them. "1 hey are worth pursuhig. 

Modsis for Carter Education 

In specific statements about the development of new models 
to help define in detail what career education is, the United 
States Office of Education has provided some additional ideas 
that go beyond the broad, general positions 1 have just noted. It 
has .suggested that there are several models of career education 
that need to lie tried out. Some of these are the school-related 
niodel, the employer-related model, and the honie rclated model. 
Initial efforts by the Office of h.ducation are going into explora- 
tion of the sciiool-rclated model and setting up experimental 
programs to give it a tr\. I gather that the formulation of th()se 
programs will vary considerably from connmiuity to community 
and state to state, and to me that seems healthy. Apparently no 
body knows exactly how to implement the concept of career 
education. As schools go to work on the problem, they must 
beware of the trap that much vocational education has fallen 
iiito-of finding the practices of schools continually behind the 
ever changing reality of the world of work that is altered con- 
stanth under pressure from changing technology. 

I sliall have to confess a prcjmlicc for wishing that the Office of 
Kducation had decided, first of all, to center on the employer- 
related model, and perhaps (aie of the by-products of this con- 
ference can be to give that concept a little more ventilation and 
further definition. 'Mie reason I make this suggestion is that I 
believe schools and particularly secoudarx schools are entireU too 
locked within their own walls. Many of the resources that aie 
potcntiallv most stimulating, both for the general learning of high 
school students and for their occupational concerns, are just not 
in the .schools. 
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'1*0 sonic extent this diffictiltv can be ,sol\ul by bringing ontsidc 
rcsonrccs into tl'.c schools, but there are serious practical ^iniita- 
tions in this nppr; ach: 'I he experience of tlie Parkway Sciiool in 
Philadelphia and of some other venturesome experiments in con- 
ducting high school education away from the class - om indicates 
that in the employer-related model there is real hope of enlisting 
the enthusias' of students, as wed as making their education more 
practical ir tiie job opportunity sense by taking the learning 
process to the i)lace where the real work of tiie world is being done. 

Also, I doubt that the large proportion of teachers in high 
schools are now in a position to make significant moves to 
reorient totalh what they are doing in order to start anything that 
can be described as career education. As Sidne.v Marland so well 
recogni/es in several of iiis speeches on this subject, extensive 
retraining cperations are necessary if tiie school is to .nake a 
chaiijjc in the direction of becoming more career centered. In the 
meantin.f, b\ using the eniplo\er-centered model, a vast reform 
might h ,uickly brought off. 

The Hom»-C»ntered Model 

The hoiiie-ceiitcred model is, of course, based on the availability 
of the television tube before which so man\ of ns waste so much 
time. [ would like to say just two things ai. nit this option. One is 
that the possibility of nsing home-based television for a major 
reorientation of education is now vastly more practical than it has 
been up to the present because of the multiplicity of channels 
available thrcmgli cable '\ \\ When offering one particular course 
or subject o\er tele\ision meant the complete assignment of a 
broadcast channel to that endeavor for a period of time, the 
limited lumiber of open broadcast channels (even when UIIK was 
used) severely limited the possibility of doing anything significant. 
Now we have a totally different teciinical situation, whidi nia\ be 
broadened even more in the \ery near future b\ some form of 
inexpensive, cassette-encased 'I N' tape for home use. 

My second i)oint about the home-centered model is that, based 
on our mistakes and our successes, we must now design and carrv 
tltnmgh a large scale breakthrough m televisi(m based learning. 
We have learned iniicli in the United States about how not to put 
oiir schools on the air. and through a few successful programs we 
ha\e contributed to the world's store of knowledge alxmt how t») 
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link ahicatioii to the acUantagcs of the jcw media. In seeking 
a new breakthrougli for educationa! l\\ it seems to me quite 
ai)i)ropriute to mc the career education concept as a guiding focus 
for tlic endeavor. 

'lliere are enough difficul jes in mounting tl>is enterprise related 
to cost and qualitj and evaluation to make it a major challenge 
and, also, to make it a rubject for an entire additional speech 
rather ilrui a subsidiary matter here. So I shall simply suggest 
that an iteu^ for the aceuda of new federal initiatives be following 
up on the sug<4estion that Sidnev Marland has made for the home 
model in career education. 

'^Ihe right kind of cooperation between the Corporation for 
Public RroadcaSiing and the United States Office of lulucation, 
and perhaps invoivint; some other major agencies ot governuicnt, 
might bring (jff a tonilly new adventure which would show us and 
the rest of the world how the concept of career education can be 
ad\anced through the new communications technolog>\ If we 
decide to d.) anything about this, we shnulci recogni/e that in a 
few places around the world ihcrc are already some appliuitions 
f.om which we Americans can learn. 

Some Reservations 

You can see from the alxwe that I have .ome enthusiasm for 
the concept of career edncatic^. Let me now say that I have a 
few rescrvnfions about it as well. Maybe I should use the word 
"worries" rather than reservations. One of these is simply that the 
concept is so general that it runs the danger of being watered 
down into a mass of lip service activity that brings about no funda- 
mental change in the schools. 

To be very frank about it, on? piece of evidence that gives me 
this concern is the simple fact that when Sidney Marland first 
broached the idea of career education at a meeting with chief state 
school officers, they gave it lO percent endorsement and agreed 
to go back to their states a\a sell it. I am not trying to cast 
any shadows on the chief state school officers of the United 
States. That wcnild be an ungracious thing ti do. lliey are a 
group of able men with tough jobs and numerous problems. Rut 
like an\ othei group of 50 nicn, they ha\e diverse social, economic, 
and educational viewpoints. 
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What troubles inc is tlut with this cUvcrsitx of viewpoint, they 
for sonic reason came out nnaiiiniously in favor of career education. 
I would feci coiisiderablv better about the potentialit\ of tlic 
concept if it had found sonic good, solid opposition in this group 
as have other ideas about new educational <;ndeavors. I can recall 
a number of proposals that were designed to bring about some 
changes such as the \ati(^nal Assessment of Mducation or the 
reduction of racial isolation in the schools, ideas that were as 
ti/fward lookiiit,'. if not as all embracing, as the concept of career 
education. And for these, there was lively criticism among tl;e 
chief state school officers. 

Hut here conies a broad, new concept that, if followed to its 
logical conclusion, would revohitij)ni/.e cnrricuiuiii, reciuire expen- 
sive retraining of teachers, incur the wrr.rii of traditionally minded 
parents of college-bound youngsters, aawaken the basic education 
bo\s who were so vocal in the Rickoxer period, arouse the suspi- 
cions of minority groups, and generalh make the lives of school 
snpcrinteiidents and chief state school officers who seriouslv 
pursue it vasth more com;jlex than they already are. Career cduca 
tioii. if acted upon vigor )usly, w ill < )st more inone\- and disturb 
more people than yon ai.d I can imagine. 

Some Unresolved Issues 

As a si)eciric example of the difficult issues that will be raised 
by a career education empliasi-. .n the schools, let me mention 
women's rights and their relationship t(» career options. I have seen 
precious little in tli literature abou^ career education on this 
thorny problem. Rut if the .schools mean business about it. thev 
will luiye to start in elementary school to change the image of 
w(»mcirs roles as traditionally conceived in American socletv. The 
school materials that depict the woniiin as nurse and the man as 
doctor are no longer acceptable to man\ .-Xmericans. Career roles 
of women are in a state of flux. They want to be astronauts ami 
airline pilots, business executives and cr: ne operators; thev want 
e(|nal representation in niaiiagemcit. '•.,aalit\ of pa\. and a differ- 
ent role in the family. Career educators in" schools will have to 
decide how to deal w itli these new aspirations, and tlies are likelv 
to find themselves .ibiaded between women's lib enthusiasts on 
the one hand and relativeh conscrvatixe .school board members on 
the other. 
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So what I really wonder is, do thv chief state school ofhccrs who 
ga\e career education 100 percent endorsement at the first sittinij 
really intend to i;o out there and do a job? I shicerely hope so, 
hut i shall continue to wonder luitil I see them do it. The danger 
is tlu'.t wc have a concept here that it is extremely easy to cspinise 
withimt doini; anythinfr really nieaniuRful in the way of ehanghig 
the schools so that th will serve young people better. Hierc is 
as least the possibility that some of the initial strong support for 
career education comes from j)eople who are not really planning 
to bring about any fundamental changes in the schools. 

Secondly, I am concerned about career education because I 
haven't seen enough emphasis in all the talk about it on what I 
regard as the most important contribution schools can make to 
successful careers— teaching people to read, write, figure, speak, 
and listen. Our rapidly changing ec<momy has more and more 
jobs in the' service sector and fewer and fewer in production, which 
grows !nore automated e\ery day. Interpersonal skills and com- 
nnnucations skills have a higher premium today as far as careers 
are concerned than thev did twenty-five years ago and they will 
be even more important as tm.c goes by. 

In an almost paradoxical shift, the traditional role of the schools 
in teaching rearling, writing, and arithmetic is given new voca- 
tional significance by the c\()l\ing nature of the work people do. 
This doesn't mean at all that schools should revert to their 
former methods of teaching the conmnmications skills. They 
recpiire instead totally new ai)proaclies that will add moti\ation 
and interest and bhfud important human experiences with the 
hnshicss of learning basic skills. 'I'here should be no reversion to 
the old drill nmsters. But the fact remains that the capacity to 
connmmicate etTectively is gohig to be increasingly important in 
the career t)pportunities of .\mericans as well as in their effective- 
ness as citizens. I chut see enough recognition of this point in the 
discussions on career education. 

Over*Emphosis on Career Education? 

A third worry of mine about career education is that some of 
tlie things that are said about it seem to me to suggest that it 
<)cc\ipy entirely too nuich of the educational stage. I happen to 
tliink that there are some other concepts that deserve just as nmch 
attention, if iK^t more. Let me quote you a paragraph from the 
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United States Office of luhicaticm pauiplilct entitled "Career 
lilducation." Tlie first page of this document addresses itself to 
"The Need for Isducational Reform/* The second page has the 
title: "A Solution: Career lulucation/* 'Hien the first paragraph 
reads: 

'*'I1ie fundamental concept of career education is that all edu- 
cational exp?»riences— curriculum, instruction, and counselling— 
should be geared to preparation for economic independence and 
an appreciation for the dignity of wori " 

As nmch as I hate to disagree with my friends in the U.S, Office 
of Kducation, I believe that this paragraph suggests a serious 
over-emphasis on career education. I just don't think that *'all 
educational experiences— curriculum, instruction, and counselling 
—should be geared to preparation for economic independence , . 
In fact, I think that a considerable prt)portion of curriculum, in- 
struction, and counselling should be geared to something else. In 
a moment I'll tell you some of the things I have on my mind as 
candidates. 

What I am worried about is that a concept such as career 
education, which ma\* not face directly some of the tough prob- 
lems that we have in this society and that young people have in 
living in it, will be used as a way to smooth everything over and 
to suggest that as long as everybody has the hope for a job there's 
nothing else to worry about. 

Does the Job Make the Man? 

Career education is far from a total response to the reforms 
that are required in American education. It is only a partial 
approach to the needs of the students in our secondary schools, 
and these students will be short-changed if the process of improv- 
ing our schools doesn't address itself to some other important 
concerns of theirs. 

Basically, career education concerns itself with the problems of 
the economic man through providing him with a link between 
his education and the work he will do. Since this is an important 
part of every man's life, I support it. Hut I would argue at the 
same time that there are very significant asi)ects of every man's 
life outside his role as an economic man. He is also a citizen tnan; 
he is also his own personal niaiu and he is. in addition, the 
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inheritor of man s past cxpcricticc in all three of these roles- 
career, citizen, and personal— as well as the heir to man's past 
creati\itv. 

Citizen Man 

Looking at the \ oung men and women the schools would serve 
in their citi/en role, it seems to nic that there is room for tre- 
mendous change in education in order to bring into their school 
experience a greater relationship to the realities of the world thc\' 
see around them. Indeed, as people many of whom will vote 
before they lea\e high school, these young adults find more help 
with their citizen role or the television than diey do in the class- 
room. There is a need for liveh* school reform dirough opening 
up the curriculum to the issues of the day— and not just to the big 
general issues of war and peace and environment but to the local, 
prickh* issues of zoning and segregated housing and taxation. 
Students in high school nmst have the chance to read the angry 
words of James Baldwin and a variety of other critics of todax's 
America. Their libraries, their publications, and their classrooms 
nmst be free to examine the kinds of issues they see wntilated 
regularly on TV and in the press. Unless such matters are openly 
and easih discussed in school in all their ramifications, the school 
is going to seem irrelevant to the young people in it who see the 
realities around them every da\'. 

Personal Man 

Shifting to the personal man, the business of becoming your 
own guy or girl between the ages of 12 and IS is tough in today's 
world. Sex and drugs are only two of the areas in which peer 
behavior and adult imposed rules are in conflict so that neither 
schools nor parents are much help to young people. If the schools 
want to attract tlie attention of those they would ser\'e, they nuist 
dig into these difficult and controversial subjects. Doing so will 
require more teacher re-orientation than career education ever will. 

Also, young people need to find in the schools their access to 
the heritage of the past. And they need this in a way which will 
bring sufficient motivation and interest in that learning to attract 
them to it. Mvcry child born into the worid is potentially a bar- 
barian without benefit of civilization until he picks up through 
the environment around him what he can of what man has 
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learned tlirougli 5,000 \cars of rccDrdcd historx' and experience. 
None of this comes \ia inheritance. In the name of adapting to a 
rapidly changing technolog\- and of offering career training or of 
tr\ ing to understand current social issues that perplex all of us, 
schools run the danger of ignoring the traditional but ever- 
important function of passing on ci\ili/.ation. All young people 
need access to their heritage. No one know s better than America's 
minorities the debilitating efTect of schooling that pa\s no atten- 
tion to this. 

'i'he \va\ schools seek this goal nia\- change from yeai to year, 
but the purpose is the same and nmst remain. Perhaps some of 
this important acti\ it\ of the school can be dovetailed with career 
education. But in all the definitions of it I have seen so far, this 
concept has not been mentioned. I would add here the thought 
tliat the aforementioned citizen role that all young people are 
called to also depends in large part on some sense of perspectix e 
regarding the issues citizens confront. This perspective is txpically 
not well proxideJ b\ the :nedia that impact their lives so power- 
fully every day and must remain a significant role of the schools. 

Education to Combat Racial Isolation 

'Ihere are other areas of importance in reforming educaticm 
that also need emphasis over and above whatever may be done 
for career education. I can't let this occ«ision in this city go b\- 
without remarking on the importance of doing what we can in 
our schools and other institutions to reduce racial isolation in the 
United States, 'l hat is not a popular topic right now, but it is 
one that won't go nway. I had some bopes on this matter when 
the Mmergenc}' School Assistance Act to provide a billion and a 
half dollars was described b\- Sidney Marlanri in a speech of 
.April 2, 1971, as "the Administration's plan to give scbool districts 
throughout the nation the help the\- need to end racial and 
cultural isolation." "If enacted," he said, "it will be the largest, 
most comprehensive effort by the Federal Governrient to end 
segregated schooling ever undertaken, and I would call that," 
he .said, "a major tangible connnitment of the Nixon Administra- 
tion, putting its money where its mouth is." Many others who 
'night ha\e agreed witli that statement at the time are probab\ 
now jnstifial)l\' concerned with tlie proposed re-fashioning of that 
legislation and a.sking whetlier it will not encourage racial isolation 
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rather than doing what was intended when the earlier bra\e 
words were nj^oken. 

.Vs a matter of faet, one source of criticism of career education 
has been from minority group people, who have expressed fears 
that it might become a device to limit rather than to enhance 
their horizons b\- relegating their children to vocationally rather 
than academically oriented schooling. 'I'heir view is "try it on 
W'hitey— if it works, we'll be glad to go along-but in the mean- 
time we*d like for our children the kind of education that allowed 
the whites to beat us out for jobs and other opportunities." This 
suspicion of career education on the part of minoriues will hardly 
be stilled by programs that promise new funds for segregated 
schools and efforts to restrict the optitJns of the l-ederal courts 
in alleviating the handicaps under which racially isolated citizens 
suffer. 

Revising Educational Credentials 

vSo there are other items on education's priority agenda in addi- 
tion to career education. Some of them may be unpopular. Tlie)- 
are fretiuenth- more explicit than career education now appears 
to be. As you at this conference go about the business of defining, 
criticizing, and refining the concept of career education, I hope 
you won't forget that these other problems also have a call on the 
attention of tliose who would reform the school. 

Finally, I want to eonnnent briefly on the close relationship 
between career education and the need for new s\stems of pro- 
viding educational credentials. Today's inflexible and frequently 
discriminator) requirements of a diploma or a degree in order to 
be considered for a job make little sen.se. They are quite rightl\- 
being attacked in the courts. Wliat we need are some new systems 
tor finding out whether an individual has the specific attributes to 
perform a particular task and the adoption of these systems b\- 
both emplo\ers and schools. 

The United States leads the world in its understanding and use 
of educational measurement. It is high time we turned our know- 
how in this field to an attack on the rigid credcntialling arrange- 
ments we have inherited from the past and to the creation of 
tests and s\stenis of guidance that will channel people of all ages 
into jobs for which the\- have aptitude and skill, regardless of 
whether acquired in school or through experience. One of the 
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must useful projects the United States Office I-xlucation could 
support in the name of career education wouiu be the develop- 
ment of a broad, new i^ogram of job-related educational measure- 
ment instruments. If these are designed and made available, let 
us hope that high schools will give full credit for them, rather 
than insisting that n person take the course in auto mechanics 
after iic has demonstrated that he knows the essentials of it. 

A Final Commtnl 

I h;i\e talked a long time for one who confesses only a nodding 
acquaintance with career education. I hope these observations nre 
useful to you. I can tell you from long experience that uu educa- 
tional cha':i;e is easy. The one you are contemplating is no 
exception. But if >ou go at it with some of the perspectives I have 
suggested, I think the struggU; will be worthwhile. 



Drug Abuse Rofc Down 

Parents and tcaclKTs may find sonic inciisiire of reassurance in 
a rtcdit California stiitlv of youthful drug abuse. The (nerall 
rise ill illegal drug use was no juore tlian one percent in the jwst 
year. Tlie rate of increase is slowing down and some hard dnik, 
usage is actually falling— or s,, a continuing siirvev of junior anti 
senior high school students in San Mateo Countv, Calif 
indicates. 

The survey shows that a large part of drug use hv the voiing is 
exptrnncntal. In nearly every case, occasional use is twice as 
common as lieavy use (once a week or more). Alcohol, for in- 
stance, was heavily u.sed by one-fourth of the students in 19"' 
Hut while most students— o\-er SO percent— had tried alcohoi 
durmg 19.2, the majority did not become regular drinkers. 

•Alcohol and tobacco are, for the fifth straight \ear. the drugs 
students try most often and are most likelv to continue to use. 
Marihuana follows alcohol and tobacco, with just over half 
of tlie students reporting "any use." F.ess than a fourth reported 
using manhuana more than once a week 
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Rupert N. Evans 



Work's importance to both society and the Individual is 
discussed here. The author points out the need for stu« 
dents to be taught In early childhood healthy attitudes 
toward the dignity of all work and to be given early 
opportunities for decision making regarding their own 
work careers. 



In an interdependent tcchnolngieal soeietv, the development ()f 
competence to prodnce a fair share of connnodities and services is 
a major objective of any reaHstic edncaticmal system. So is the 
development of ability to earn income. Competence to pnrstie 
civili/ed Icisnre and to fulfill the general obligations of responsible 
citizenship are equally important and closely interrelated objectives. 

lunerging concepts of "career education** can be viewed as one 
basic part of the process by which an educational system pursues 
all of those objec tives. Clearly, work and the products of work 
lielp make life satisfactory. Such work, in itself, can be p.sycho- 
logically rewarding. Useful work can also help people fulfill a 
major i)ortion of their civic obligations. Income derived from work 
can enlarge opi)ortuuities for individuals and their families to 
enjoy leisure. Adequate income alst) enhances individual self- 
respect and provides 4)ppojtunities to consume fair shares of the 
connnodities and services produced by fellow citizens. 

For these reasons, career education has the potential for be- 
coming more than the catchword of the latest Connuissioner of 
Mducation. In other places (e.g., lloyt, Kvans, Mackin, and 
Mangum, Career Education: What It h and J low To Do It 
(Salt I^ike City: Olympus Publishing Company, 1972)] it has 
!)een pointed <mt that each of the coujponcnts of career education 

tiupert :\. llvaus is a fnofcssur o/ vocational and tuhnnal cducati<ni 
at the Ihiiversity of Ulimns ni Ihhana. 
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exists ill some form in tlic schools toilay. 'I hcy need to l)c brought 
together into a coherent \\ln)le, extending Uom early childhood 
cdiiciition, through i)ost-}.ccoudary education of many types, to 
education for retirement. 

In order to form a coherent whole that is clearly related to other 
aspects of education, career education needs a rationale, 'i'liis 
rationale is beginning to take shape, through speeches, books, 
articles, and eon\ersation among concerned educators and other 
citi/eus. 'I his article is an attempt to add to the development of 
such a rationale In examining four of its related jjarts: (1) need 
for practice in career decision making, (2) motivation for learning 
the material in the school curricuium, (3) tlie importance of 
work to society, and (4) the need Un i)reparation for work. 

Practict in Career Decision Making 

Much of the current school program actually discourages deci- 
sion making by students, l-lacli year of scluiol is designed to 
prepare for the next, the curriculum is largely predetennined, and 
the only real decision in school is the decision of whether to meet 
the school's expectations, l-lven here, the full force of society is 
marshaled to force compliance. 

Most youth make tentative occupational choices several times 
before they enter high school. If a child of age seven or 17 
amiomiccs that he wants to be a lawyer or a truck driver, we may 
be reasonably sure of three things: (a) this tentative decision is 
made on the basis of inadec|Uate knowledge of his own character- 
istics and «)f the demands of tlie job; (1)) the sciiool lias chme little 
to pro\ide either type of knowledge; and (c) the school will say, 
in effect. "Von are too young to concern yourself with sudi things. 
They should be decided later." 

I'ivery c«)llege has graduates who are about to complete the 
baccalaureate serenelv confident that a decision about the tyjje 
of work to be sought or any other important dec ision can l)e post- 
poned still longer. This continual deferral of decision making is 
not triiu of all other cultures and need not be trne of this one. 
Avoidance of decisions can be taught as can ability to make 
decisions. 

The recent literature on career development makes it clear that 
ability to make adeijuate decisions in this field is learned belia\ior. 
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The term ''occupational choice * is no longer favored, because it 
seems to imply a one time, irreversible decision. Careers are built 
through a series of experiences, which affect sequences of deci- 
sions, tnost of which are revocable, occurrini; throutjhout life. 
Obviously these decisions can be planned; they can occur by 
chance, or some combination of plannin^j and chance can be 
involved. Nhist of the research hi career development suggests 
that most careers in our society follow one of the latter two pat- 
terns. 1'his type of research is descriptive, and concentrates on 
deseril)ing what types of careers are actually followed by people 
who have different types of careers. 

It is not enough, however, to be able to describe typical patterns 
of careers which exist today. Hy any standard, many careers arc 
utisatisfactory to the individual, and many careers contribute little 
to the goals of society. Such careers are not the goal of career 
education. Kather, the goal is the development of ideal career. 

I'n)m the standpoint of the individual, an ideal career may be 
defined as a succession of woik experiences, each of which is 
personally nu)re satisfying than the one which i)recedes it. Such 
an ideal career is nuich moie likely h) he reached if it has a firm 
base in career education; if the student, whether youth or adult, 
learns that satisfactions are built on more than innnediate earn- 
ings; if tlie student learns more and more about his or her interests 
and capabilities in relationship to the needs of society, and if he 
or she is taught that there are preferred ways of securing and 
evaluating jobs. 

Some educators seem to have an almost irrational fear of teacli- 
ing decision making in relationship to work. 'I'hey seem to feel 
that such instruction will lead to early, irrevocable occupational 
decisions which will minimi/e future student oi)tions. This attitude 
seems a bit like that of the parent who doc^s not allow a youth to 
have dates mitil reaching the age of 21, The intention is to keep 
the youth's options open; the effect is often the opposite— a liaison 
with the first person available after the bars are let down. 

Career choice involves some of the most important decisions of 
a person\ hfe. It does much to determine his standard of living 
and, even more importantly, his style of life and much of his 
liappiness. .A daision as imp()rtant as this should n^t be left to 
chance or have no base in education. Adequate career dLvelopment 
demands a series of choices, extending over a i)eriod of time, and 
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education has a vital role to play in facilitating these decisions 
• and enabling thcni to be nuule on a more rational basis. 

Motivation for Looming What tht School Ttachts 

Tlie series of tentative occupational choices which students 
typically make can be used to provide motivation for learning 
nnicli of what the school has to teach. Kor some students, there 
is too little motivation to learn in school. The standard motiva- 
tional ploys used in the school are "Learn it! You'll like it!" or 
Learn it! It's good for you!" These motivations suffice for some 
of the pupils most of the time, but not for all of the pupils all of 
the time. One way to build intrinsic motivation is to show ways 
in which the material to be learned is relevant to the needs of 
society. It is possible that young people today are more concerned 
about service to others than any previous getieration in our 
society, Career education provides a means for demonstrating the 
social relevance of most school learnings by showing their rela- 
tionshij)s to socialK' relevant careers and, indeed, to the continued 
existence of S(jciet\ . 

Perhaps an even more important motivator is provided by 
showing the ways in which material taught and competencies 
devcloi)cd in the school are relevant to the individual goals already 
held by the student. The tentative occupational choices niade by 
most students jirovide a natural vehicle for demonstrating rele- 
vance. Most ..cliool subjects can contribute something to success 
in each occupational field. All school subjects can contribute a 
great deal to success in some occupational fields. If the student 
cr.n be shown how the subject is relevant to his or her personal 
interests, motivation to learn is enhanced. 

There are two counnon, but contradictory, objectives to using 
student occupational choice as a motivational force for school 
learning: (a) the choice made by the student is almost certain to 
be changed and, therefore, does not provide a stable base for 
motivation; (b) the school, by using the student's choice of 
occupation as a motivating factor, is locking the student in and 
decreasing his or her options. The first of these objections assumes 
that stability is desirable, while the second assumes that it is not. 

Career deveh)pnient involves a series of tentative occupational 
explorations, each of which appears to the individual at the time 
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to be highly iinportaut and worthy of fnrtluir study. Whether die 
tiaupatioiial choice will l)e the same iu a uionth, a year, or 10 
years is not important from a motivational standpoint, h) order 
to learn to read or write, one nmst read or write alnnit something. 
'I oo often the teacher wants each student to read or write about 
the same things, hut learnint; woidd certainly be enhanced if each 
student reads or writes about those things in which lie or she is 
interested. If that interest changes next mouth, the student will 
still retain the basic skills learned in the process. It is important 
to design instruction so that reading and writing {and otlier school 
subjects) make sense while they are being learned. By cai)itali/ing 
on tentative early vocational choice an additioi'*al factor can be 
provided. 

It is also important, however, to note some of the by-products 
of such learning. It is no minor acconipHshment to learn enough 
about an occui)ation and about oneself to be able to decide 
whether or not to continue in that fie^ ' of interest. Neither is it a 
sniall matter to be able to come to a decision, rather than post- 
poning it. Nor is it inconseciuential to he able to research a topic 
and come to a conclusion, 

.Ml of this assumes, of course, that the teacher knows enou£;h 
about the applications of his .subject to be able to be of some 
assistance to a learner, and that tlie teacher is willing to allow 
students to pursue ditlerent interests while still learning conuntm 
subject matter. 

The Importance of Work to Society 

It has always been true that no society can exist without work. 
.\n\ one individual may elect not to work, but work has to be 
performed to furnish food, shelter, and other necessities of lite 
for the individual and to enable s()ciet\ to move toward the 
achievement of its goals. Throughout history, there have been 
predictions of a society in which no one will have to work because 
slaves or machines will take over. Such predictions overlook the 
work needed to secure and subjugate slaves, and to build and 
maintain machines and to supply energy U) them. They also ovcr- 
h)ok the psychic effects of dependency on Inunan or noU'human 
slaves. Work, by some, if by all, will continue to be one of 
life's necessities, and for many people it will remain one of life's 
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rewards, because it provides self-fulfillment and another good 
• reason for existence. 

In reaiit years, however, the nature of work has changed. One 
of the most important changes has been that unskilled jobs have 
decreased shari)ly in mnnber while skilled and professional jobs 
have become far more complicated. At the same time the number 
of youth has increased markedly. This has had the effect of 
sharply increasing youth unemployment, (hi the 1930's y(mth 
unemployment was one and one-half times as high as general 
unemployment. For fort> years it has increased steadily, and now 
it is more than three times as high). Youth who have had voca- 
tional education (a part of career education ) have unemployment 
rates only equal those of the general population. 

Unemployment rates do not tell the whole stor>, however. In 
order to be unemployed, one has ♦o be looking for paid work. 
An increasing proportion of youth are not looking for work, and 
hence are not counted among the unemployed. Some of these 
people ha\e looked for work, could not find it because the\ had 
no saleable skills, and stopped looking. The part of career educa- 
tion that develops saleable skills obviously could have helped 
them. An rvcn more basic problem is developing, however. There 
is a youth subculture which rejects work, largel\- becnuise its 
members do not uudctstand the contributions of work to society 
and to individual well-being in more than a monetary sense. 

It is a well-known fact that attitudes are first shaped early in 
life, and that attitudes toward work are formed as are other 
attitudes, I*or example, first-graders have clear attitudes as to which 
occupations are desirable for men and which for women, and 
these attitudes often do not change between the first and sixth 
grades. These findings suggest that the part of career education 
that has to do with attitudes toward work (e.g., the dignity of all 
productive work) needs to start in early childhood. Moreover, 
these findings suggest that the present elementary school prograuj 
is having little effect on clianging attitudc^s toward work. 

Preparation for Work 

When the concept of career education began to take forn), 
there was considerable confusion over the role of preparation for 
work in such an educational plan. Some vocational educators have 
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assumed that spceiHc preparation for work constitutes uwrly the 
whole of career edueaticiu. Contrariwise, souie yencral (»(hicators 
appear to have assuuied that w hen career echu itiou is iu)pleuieute<l 
fully, vocational education will become passe and lUat preparation 
for work will no lou;;er be the responsibility of the stliools. Neither 
position seems defensible. 

existiui; situation is that the formal education structure 
provides extenNi\e preparatii)n tor work in certain occupations and 
little or none in most occupations. Society provides great deal of 
moral and financial support for university graduate schools. Isach 
pro£;ram in these schools has as a central focus the preparation of 
people for work. Ciraduate school is the capstone of education 
for vocations in many of the academic and professional disciplines. 
Kecently there has been some concern that ^ruinate schools may 
he turning out more workers than the labor market can alworb, 
but there has been no controvers) over whether or not this type 
of vocational training is a proper role for publicly supported educa- 
tional piogranis. We recogni/e that wc need those who will push 
the fnnitiers in the liberal arts, sciences, and prcjfessions. We 
feel that formal i)repanition for these oecni)ations is desirable for 
socictj and for the individual being educated. 

Similarly, a proportion (»f .students in four-year colleges are 
emjaged in programs which prejjare them for work as journalists, 
teachers, nurses, engineers, fann managers, etc. I'or all o^ these 
students there is substantial tax support. (In "public" schools this 
sui)port is more visible; but fellowships, tax exemptions, buildings, 
uhiterials, and services for which the public pays arc vital to private 
schools as well. ) 

V'df fewer oi)portunities are available for preparation for work 
in occui)ations rec(i.-''»tig less than a four year college degree for 
entrance. Altliough only li) percent of jobs require the baccalau- 
reate, more than half of high school students are preparing for 
college work, and only 25 i)ercent of high school students receive 
preparation through vocational education for the remaining 80 
percent of the jobs. Some of this vocational education is of v( y 
liigh tpiaiity, but some of it is obsolete or inefTicient. X'irtually 
none of it is available to students who choose to drop out of 
school at age \f) or wiienever there is an alternative. Clearly, 
vocational education in high schools and cmmunnity colleges is a 
vital ingredient in career education, and nnist be expaiuled in scope 
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M) that cvciy student who iimls it and wants it lau have acms 
to hitjli quahtv vocational education in the field for whitli he oi 
she w ishes Ui prepare. 

The reniaiiuh-r of the labor force is trained in quite different 
ways, each of which may luue disadvantages for the trainee: 

a. I-'or certain jobs in the lai£;est tlinis, the company itself con- 
chicts the trainint;, and passes the costi on to the consumer. With 
the exception of apprenticeship, which graduates less than one 
percent of the animal additions to the labor force, the content 
and extent of the training is controlled by the company. Sometimes 
the ojjfions of the trainees are enhanced, bjil this is not the goal 
of the train int;. 

b. Similar comments ina\ be made about niilitaiy training, 
except that the ta\pa\c.- foots the bill, 'llicrc are relatively few 
civilian jobs needing the s! ills of a thoroughly trained infantry- 
man. In technical fields, if tne rcenlistment rate drops becr.nse 
too man\ trained personnel find jobs in the civilian econoniy, 
training courses ha\e been redesigned to decrease trainee options 
outside the military. 

c. Proprietary schools train si/able proportions of workers in a 
few fulds and a few workcis in each of many fields, Quality of 
training varies greatly from o.ie school to another, ancFcost is a 
bar to ceitaiii students who most need help. 

d. All jobs re(|uire skills related to finding employment and 
working with others, but some jobs require little or no specific 
preparation, 'i lie proportion of such jobs lias decreased enormously 
as leclmology has eliminated the need for unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers whose jobs can ])e performed cfTiciently by 
macliiiics. 

A p<»rti(,n of every job is Icariiul al the work place, through 
trial and error, with the ctMisumcr eventually paying the bill, 
botli in money and in frustration. In the .school, specific prepara- 
tion for work can l)e justified only if the instruction there is more 
cfTicicnt or if student ojjtions are increased, relative to tho.se 
provided by other training mctliods, 

Preparation for work, both in the school and on the job, is a 
vital part of career education. If it is not available in sufTicient 
(piantity. or if it is designed in ways wiiicli fail to increase student 
options, or if it is restricted oi.K to ci rtaiii prestigious occupations, 
many students will sulTcr. lower class students suffer the most 
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because seluM)ls are unieerncd with occupations typically entered 
by middle class students and ignore the occupations usually staffed 
l>y persons of low socioeconomic status. To add insult to injury, 
our middle class society then proceeds to CiiUvince lower class 
students that this type of occupational discrimination is good for 
everyone. 

T\\v need for preparation for a broad ran(;e of occupations does 
not stop with ei^tiy uito employment. People chancje jobs, and 
johs chanj;t.: in wa\^ which require additional knowledge. Maeh 
(hange rcijuires additional awareness, exi)loration, and prepara- 
tion, and hence career education. Society has every reason to 
facihtate these adjustments to work change, and career education 
otfers an effective vehicle tor this facilitation. 

Summary 

A rationale is a reason tor existence. Before career education 
can be fully accepted, it needs such a reastni for existence. A 
rationale is also an examination oi' underlying principles. Such an 
examination is needed in order for career education to develop 
paits which are compleinentnry, rather than antagonistic. 

This paper has snggestcd that many, if not most, students need 
practice in decision making and added motivation for learning 
the materia! in the school curriculum. It suggests that as pres- 
entU constituted, schools often encourage students not to make 
even tentative (areer decisions, and rarely teacii decision making. 
It suggests thiit while some students are motivated to learn be- 
canse the school sa>s they slundd learn, other students need to 
see the social and individual relevance of material in order to 
leani it efficiently. Career education should and can be designed 
delilK'iately to mininn/e these deficiencies. 

Kurthei, this paper has suggested that not only is work im- 
portaj^t to society, hut also that a major goal of education should 
i)e to teach the dimensions of the importance of work to all 
students. Career education provides a natural vehicle for this 
instiuctkon and for formation of an individual work ethic that is 
grounded on niore than hedonism. 

KinalK, it is noted that our societv re(|nires tiiat most in- 
dividuals he prepared for work. \Vv have orgaui/ed aur sdiools 
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so that tlicy provide preparation for occupation*^ which typical!) 
arc occupied by the middle and upper class. The great majority 
of occupations, especially those performed by the lo vcr socio- 
economic class, are virtualh' nnmentioned in the school. Specific 
preparaticm for careers which emphasize these atter occupations 
is turned over to eniph)ycrs and to proprietary schools, where 
those least able to pa\' nnist pay either in reduced earnings or in 
substantial fees. limploytTS and i)roprietary schools have important 
roles to ])lay in occupational preparation, but the rationale for 
career education sui;gests that the site and method of financing 
for occupati(;nal preparation should be determined on the basis 
of efficiency of instruction and on maximization of student (rather 
than instructor) options. 

If this rationale is effective, career education ])rograms which 
are designed with it in mind should be more internally consistent, 
more nearly geared to increasing student options, more readily 
accepted by all i)arts of the connnunit}*, and more effectively 
evaluated. 



Whors Below Is Important 

A commercial dewloper in New York City is paying for the 
pri\ilesic of building apartiuents nn top of a new sehoolhoiisc. 
'Hie developer pays for leasing the schoors air ri^^hts, and also 
pa\s real estate taxes on a site that would lia\e been tax exempt 
if the school alone oceupied it. The taxes and air rights con- 
tribute aliout S51\000 amiually toward retiring the construc- 
tien bonds. After the debt is paid, the income will go to the city. 

The sehool occupies four floors, and the apartinrnt tower 
rises 52 stories above it. About 250 boys who have been miable 
to function proper!;- in other schools attend the school. Students 
enter the school lobby from r)ne street and tenants enter the 
ai)artnient I()bb> from another street, lliere is no direct access 
between the school and the apiirtinent building. 

trnui: I'.dueational r'acilitivs 

I aboratories. Sduudhousc, 
january 1Q"V 
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Career education is not a panacea, the authors readily 
admit, but in it they see a step toward a solution to 
many of the problems and difficulties in today's society 
and schools* They point out specifically several things 
career education can do both for the student and the 
community. 



^ARKKK 'xliication, n concept long latent in American education, 
lias emerged as a national priority within the last three years. Born 
out of both the successes and failures of the schooling process, 
career education is heralded as having the potential of creating 
a long sought turnabout in educational programs. 

Evidence of successes in America's schools are many. They have 
demonstrated numerous times the capacity to rise to the need, to 
get the job done when the need is made obvious and the job is 
clearly defined. An example of this capability is the way in which 
the schools responded to the nation's needs during the cold war 
when national priorities were placed on manpower development 
programs for die sciences. 



I**ew educators expressed concern that the National Defense 
Education Act was the first massive funding for vocational prep- 
aration in the public schools. Few were concerned because these 

Cas lleilmaii is on associate professor of education and Keith Gold^ 
liammcr is dean of the CoUciic of Education, SUchiiiau State Ihii- 
versity. 
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fiuuls \vt."»c iillocatcd primarily for the prcpnrution of y(<utli for 
prestigious oaup;»tioii.s which iissiircd economic inclcpciulcucc, 
.sclf-iclciitit\, sociiil status, and enabled the individual to make 
significant contributions to society. 

Ironically, lumcvcr, many young people were left beiiiud, Those 
who, by inclination, social ininiobility, or intellect, failed to 
respond to the intellectual, conceptual, and theoretical emphasis 
of the time had to fend for themselves. I he schools were onl\' 
accountable for ensuring the adequate preparation of tiie select 
few. 'I'hc success of the schools was noted in the large numbers of 
students who graduated and entered universities in the sciences 
and engineering. The failures of the school were noted in the 
dropouts and "push-outs" who constitute tiie foundation for the 
almost invisible social pathologies of the day. 

'I'oday, a new era is upon us. The general public, wliile not 
aware of the historical perspectives, are demanding an account- 
ability which supersedes 11 others. This accountability is manifest- 
ing itself in the public's demand that the .schools provide the 
same opportunity for all individuals which existed for the few 
in the ]%()'s and be*^ore. As we w itness the growth in the human 
and social jxithologies— crime, unemployability, the drug culture, 
the failure of individuals to cope with reality, the growth of 
custodial and welfare populations— the demand increases for the 
schools to do sonietiiing to provide both the preventive and 
corrective measures. 

The solution lies in the educational system's ability to help 
every child become a self-fulfilled, participating, and contributing 
c iti/en; to help all individuals accjuirc the competencies necessarv 
to gain economic independence, social awareness, self and social- 
identity, and social status. This is the thrust and purpose of 
career education. 

What Career Education Does for the Individual 

No stronger motivation exists in anv cultme than to "belong." 
Wiiether this is interpreted aj. love, as expressed by a parent, or 
as tlie sociali/ation process of belonging to a larger group makes 
little difference at this point. The fact remains that throughout 
all our lives, we seek identification and bclongingness. 

Identity is first achieved by recognition of one's self; one's name, 
what one looks like, what is unicjue. who he is, However, our 
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culture demands more. To be identified beyond tbat innncdiate 
point one nuist have a place in life, and tbat place is usually 
identified hy the work we do. 

If we indeed view ourselves through how others perceive us, 
then the work we do, the faniih patterns we have, the civic 
functions we perform, and our leisure tune activities reflect directly 
on us, and what we see determines our identity and to what 
degree we feel we belong. The results either raise or lower our 
self-esteem and our degree of sclf-fulfdlnient. 

An excellent example of this identity phenomenon occurred 
recently at a luncheon meeting of a large civic organization. The 
luncheon gue^t speaker selected a member of the group and 
conducted the following dialogue: 

Si)eaker: Who are you? 

Member (somewhat surprised): Tni Frank Wood. 
Speaker: '1 ell mc about yourself. 
Member: Tm sales manager for Sawyers Chevrolet. 
Speaker: 'i'ell me more. 

Member (with considerable hesitancy): Well, Tni married 

and have two boys and a daughter. 
Speaker: Tell me nu)re. 

Member (certainly flustered at this point he looked around the 
room for help or escape; then, with a wave of his arm, 
said): Tni a member of the LIONS. 

Speaker: 'icU me nu>re. 

Member (with a resigned sigh): I like to play golf. 

This kind of response points out that this individual, as with 
most other people, sees his life roles in a priority order of identity: 
first, his economic life; second, his life as a member of a family; 
third, as a member of the large social group; and, finally, as one 
involved with an avocation. 

This pattern of identification permeates our entire social struc- 
ture and certainh permeates our chronological development— 
from the preschool youngster playing house or doctor, to the 
elementary child wanting to be a fireman, to the adolescent want- 
ing to be a nu.c car driver. Unforiniately, however, most young 
adults, with the i »nghcr capacity for reality, have shaken off tlie 
fantasy world anti have little to which to aspire. Most young 
l)eople do not have ade(|uate information about themselves or 
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about what tlic\- can do to gain this all important identification, 
lew Noung people have had adequate preparation for sdf and 
social identification through their honic and connnunitv activities 
in order to establish goals which are compatible with their 
capabilities and society's demands. 

A significant percentage of students graduate froni high school 
not knowiug what they want to do or can do. Many \ c)ung people 
dela> their decisions by goiug to college goal-less or enter the 
armed services consciously or unconsciously hopiug for sonic 
direction. Others attempt to find employment, all too often 
without succes.s or without fulfillment. No wonder vouth in and 
be>ond high school ha\e become alienated, escapist, or revolution- 
ary! The futility they feel, the lack of know-how to gain identitv, 
and the almost complete lack of elfective assistance leads to 
psychological devastation and social innnobility. 

Career education proposes some changes to remech- this situa- 
tion! 

Career mucatUm assists the indiYidiial in bccomum <iH'(irt' 
of the relatinnshifis between his potentialities, aspirations, 
values, and haw they can mature. 

CJarcer education is a develoi)uiental process. It is as develop- 
mental as any basic learning skill, if iudeed, it is not a basic learn- 
mg skill itself. Mducators have always accepted the philosophical 
tenet that one of the purposes of school is to contribute to the 
individual's economic self-sufficiency, hi practice, however, this 
capability is viewed as sonietliing that "happened." 

'I lie greatest motivating force exhibited by children in our 
culture is the quest f«^r independence. This ps\ch '.ogical need 
directs the concern of the individual, early in life, toward the 
occupational or economic career, livery youngster, in this develop- 
mental process, needs to h.wx the opportunity to consciouslv set 
goals f tentative though they may be) and have ample opportunit\- 
to view themselves in these roles, 'l lirough these realitv-testing 
acti\iti(;s learners develop skills in decision making, experience 
their potentialities. :uid strengthen and develop their value svstem. 
'I hese acti\ities will not only utilize an economic or occupational 
theme, but will also provide experiences with role models whicli 
make the realism and identification even greater. 
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'I hc coiihiiii.il iiilcjtiu iiiii (){ the <KTUi);itii)n:il roll- iiuuld with 
the tchitcd li»f styles will saw to pioviiU- tniidiiiit; txpninui: 
f(ir li'.-iiiicrs of .ill atjcs. Unilitv testing thiouyh ;iitUiil vNpfiiciim, 
both toiiiiiil ;iml uiI(H1im1, in c lass niul on the site, will ciisuic the 
Icanici's hcnnniiit? awaa- ol his potential. It also allows Un wfim 
niciit ot his aspirations. 

Cfircrr alucotion assists ihv iiulhUluiil m (k-wlofwig «i 
svmf «</ his own worth, inirfxisv, und dircitiim in life. 

Not too loot; at;(» i.uhistiA bclii'vcd that if cniploycts wi-rc 
liapp\ thcv woulil he priKliutive. More recent researeli iinlitate<i 
that happy enipl(»yees aie those who have foimcl tiersonal meaning 
in their lite and w(»ik. I'roduetivity can be viewed in many ways: 
smtess as a mothei oi father, paitieipafion in eivie aflairs, involve- 
ment in avticational activities. Hut of all activities, ecoiioinic pnj- 
dm tivity is the most essential since it is the enablet foi the others, 

The nnemploved. mideitinploved, and the uncfiiployable do not 
have a liii;li ('i-t;iee of self esteem and hence lack an essential 
inijrediciit which jnovides pnipose to life. 'Hie tact that they may 
have beaiitifid children and adequate housiiit; and food is too 
small a consolation, while they are so painfnlly awaie that they 
aie not (oiitrihntint; siijniticantly to theii own welfaie, Illness or 
iiuapacit\ to peitoiiii lesitlts in self depi< < iation. 

|'r(d>ahly the must iihvions ilhistiatiou of this |)s\(holoi;i( al need 
and lesnitant fnlldhncnt is the cliaiii',c whitli occms in phvsicalU 
«ir mentally handiiapped inilividtials who, when prepared to be 
pnidnctivc, hasi shown remaikabk- dedication and a sense of well 
bcius; bcHaiise the\ now have wt»rth and imipose. A sense of 
weulh. and a feelini; r)f pcisonal ade(|nac\ aie »lependent upon 
the indisidnafs tindini', a iiieaniut'.tnl /j/t/cr for himself in the life 
<it his (oinmnnitv and demt.nstiatiii^ that he has the knowledi'.e 
and skill nc< essaiy to cope with the problems of his personal and 
soiial csisteiKc. 

ilarccr cihictititut assists the indi\iihitil in hinnninii o {nnt 
of rathir than a fuirt from llw sanctw 

Tiu' twt» majui lonipuneiits ot siutessfnl livnu', appear to Ik- 
"identitv" and •■hcloiii^ini;." While they are treated separateh. 
tiRA are not sepaiate in icalitv. ( )nK tlitisc \Mth ps\cliolo^i( al 
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disorders desire to be apart from the mainstream of social and 
economic life. 

Career education, when fulh operative, should serve to facilitate 
every individual's beconung a part of the mainstream of American 
life. What is that mainstream? 

Wliile we debate that question, the young people and those 
outside of that mainstream already have the answer: ''Give us our 
rights! Give ns the technical and social competence which enables 
us to become productive, to earn a living connnensuratc with uur 
aspirations and abilities! Allow us to contribute to total society 
while we ccnitribute to our own and our families' needs! Let us 
be sociall\' responsive! Let us hold our heads uj), establish friend- 
ships and membership in our connnunity! Let us be a part of a 
society which allows us to act with integrity and achieve our 
fulfillment as human behigs!" 

This cry, manifested in man\' ways, rises throughcmt the land, 
from the inner city to the most rural areas, from the affluent to the 
most poverty stricken. Kver> individual wants a piece of the 
action: to be fulfilled in hia life roles. 

Career education proyides the individual mth the security 
of legitimation in relation to the norms for achieving adidt 
status. 

In a recent Teanuts cartoon, Lucy says to Linus, "I've decided 
something. I've decided t<^ become a nurse when I grow uj)!" 
"How did you happen to decide that?" Linus asks. Lucy responds, 
**I like white shoes." 

A number of implications for career education can be drawn 
from that brief encounter. Certainly the emphasis on career choice 
and the orientation which children have toward this end are 
evident. Also obvious is the essential lack of information wliieh 
children have about themselves and people in roles toward which 
they aspire. And, third, the episode shows the orientation to status 
roles which add legitimation by social standards. 

Our society, to a larger degree tlian we like to admit, utilizes 
the scliools as a holding tank of human potential. Too often these 
holding tanks, through the unique catalysis of youngsters, react 
and nearly erupt. One effective way that tiiis reaction is limited by 
the practitioner is b\ adding the threat of illegitimation— if you 
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leave school before graduatu)!) yon will not be able to ijet a ijood 
job, not necessarily because the iudividnal does not possess the 
necessary skills but becanse he doesn't have a dii)h)nia or a decree. 

Career edncation sug£;ests a number of opportunities to over^ 
come these restrictive practices. It implies ^oal attainment instead 
of credits; competency development as opposed to course com- 
pletii)n; and, reality testing rather than *1)eing told*' by lecture 
or book. 

Psychologically, individuals need to strive toward somcMnug, 
and that something is hidependence economically and interde- 
pendence with other human bcii gs in society. Hy fmding his ])lace 
in society and acquiring the abdity to i)erform effectively, the 
individual discovtvs his adult role and facilitates his continual 
maturation. 

Career edination enables the individual to heeome fully 
capacitated to perform all of Im life roles more effectively. 

'ihroughoui the preceding concepts relating to what career 
education docs for the indiv idual, a common tliread is suggested 
which can be consolidated into a descriptive definition of career 
education. Career education is the developmental process of inter- 
facing the individuaTs life roles with realit\— fmding out about, 
deciding, and ])repariug for productive participation in life com- 
patible with individual and social goals. 

'I'he economic life role, which is the enabler to enhance the 
other lite roles, nuist be considered the central tlieme. More than 
an\ thing else, it will determine wheve we live, the kind of home 
we have, oin civic activities, our place in society, and the quantity 
and quality of our leisure time activities. 

What Career Education Does for the Community 

Society has certain expectations of the school. Certainly many 
of these expectations are verbalized in general statements of 
philosophy, but one thing is very clear: parents, school boards, 
employers, and most certainly students expect the schools to assist 
young pef)ple in becoming eflective contributors atul functional 
members of the couununity in which they live and the larger 
society in general. 

Upon leaving the education system, wherever this may l>e on the 
formal educational continuuuj, unmg peoi^l:* need to find eflective 
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tiuiiUis for otitcring the inaiiistrcani of adulthood and society. It is 
expected that tlie schools perform many of these transitional 
functions and ensure that the students have the skills necessary 
to make tins transition. 

'I he primarx place where this merging occurs is in the world of 
work. 'I 'he abilit\ to get a job and hold a job will determine how 
successfulh the transition from "youth" to "adulthood" takes place 
and how the individual senses belojigingncss. Economic inde- 
pendence determines the social acceptance and expectations of 
societx-. The idea of social acceptance and belongingness is also 
transportable. Since many people move from one locale to another 
seeking better eniplox ineiit, they carrv with them their jjcrccived 
self-identity, and social status, usually based on the kind of work 
they do. 

Career education einphasi/cs the role of the school in helping 
children acquire this sense of belonging. 

Career education prepares individuak with the skills needed 
for achie\ing economic independence. 

As menticmed earlier, tlic idea of individual identity and bckmg- 
ing are interrelated. 'I'lie expectations of the comnumity and the 
individual arc high that the capability to become econonncally 
independent will be assured. Tradition identifies economic inde- 
pendence at socially accciJtable levels, with effective famih-, 
citi/en, and avocational stability. Although social conditions are 
such tliat exceptions can be found, the expectation still exists and 
is generally true. Career education programs operating cflFectively 
at all levels in the educational structure will ensure that young 
people select goals compatible with their po'^jntialities, and pre- 
pare for opportunities which are in demand and contribute to 
social well being. 

Career education helps to relieve the human disaffection 
which results from failure to fmd one's rightfid place in the 
structure of things. 

'I he world is full of cf)niplex structures, both social and physical. 
Much structure lias cntr\' points and pathways for mobility. People 
learn rather easily the entries and pathways in the physical struc- 
tures because of developmental experiences, uniformity of the 
structures, and easily identified goals; and the pathways are usually 
well marked. However, in the social dimension or structures the 
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points of ciitr\ arc more ambiguous autl few markings arc obvious, 
little cxpcricncL' is provided, and all too often, no goal is in mind. 
Yet societN anticipates that each member will be able to proceed 
in the "right" direction and find his way and place. 

In simple societies, the individual readily learns from his 
observations and experiences. In complex societies, his experiences 
and opportunities for observation are too limited for him to gahi 
the knowledge he needs without prolonged instructions. For man, 
the inabilitN- to find one's was, when too often we don't know 
where we're going, leads to disaffection with the structure and 
society in general. 

Often structures are built with few entr.v points so that only a 
select few may enter. 'I'his kind of di.scrimination is rapidly being 
stnick down by social and judicial action. In the past, tiie schools 
were viewed as a central screening agency. Since unskilled jobs 
were ample, rclativeh few individuals were totally eliminated in 
the process, and societ\- assumed little obligiition for their welfare. 

Deniocrati/ation of social attitudes changed the situation but 
not the mechanisms for dealing with it. The welfare problem of 
our society has become staggering because no agencN has found 
the means for helping all individuals to bectmie "screened in" and 
made part of the productive enterprises. If schools cannot make 
this adjustment for society, some new agencA' will have to be 
created— and the search for it is on! Career education is a means 
Un the schools to adapt to this social need. 

Career education implies that ex|)eriences will be provided young 
peoi)le to enable them to establish goals, to identify the nmltiplc 
options for entry, and to familiarize them with the various path- 
ways for mobility within the many social structures. 

Career education assists in achiexing proper balance of the 
distribution of manpower for the performance of necessary 
social functions. 

Some writers have referred to this country as a "nation on 
wheels." 'I'eclmologically this may be true. More humanistically, 
this country is a nation of employees. People work for other people 
in a continuous cacIc of production and ser\ices which makes our 
democratic and capitalistic system work. Every individual is 
affected by and nmst understand the system, .\dequate under- 
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staiuling is necessary for effective decision making regarding the 
kind of work we do, for whom we work, and where the work is to 
be performed. 

I'lffecti\e career education programs face "head to head" the 
disparity between indi\idual aspirations and tlic reality of man- 
power needs. In so doing, the learner becomes aware of opportuni- 
ties for future employment and is more capable of making realistic 
decisions. 

Many people ha\ e challenged the reahsm of the above and opt 
to encourage unrealistic aspirations in the hopes that each young- 
ster will reach for higher le\els of preparation than they would 
otherwise seek. This tactic, however noble, means that we 
nmst strive until we fail and eventually seek even lower levels of 
emi)loyment than should be necessary. 

Career educ-ation programs face the issue of matching "jobs with 
people" and "people with jobs." Providing learners with up-to-date 
manpower projections and assisting them with the most sophis- 
ticated means possible to eshiblish goals connnensurate with their 
aspirations and capabilities will assure more effective placement 
and satisfying employment. 

Career education reduces the intensity of social (human) 
patholo{iies and the need to put people in soUal custodial 
institutions, 

Effective career education programs assist individuals in defining 
their place in society and becoming skillful in coping with the 
realities of their personal and social situati(m. 

The strong motivation for belonging and identification was 
eniphasi/cd earlier. Custodial institutions are full of individual: 
who were passed b\ in the s\stem and were denied entry into tlic 
mainstream of life. Some were able to achieve ideiitity and 
belongingiiess but at the expense of the larger society. 

This rejection of social values and the inabilitv to cope with 
realities brings on much socially unconstructive behavior. While 
educational agencies coimot assume the total blame for these 
conditions, tlie\- too often lia\'e not assured individuals the oppor- 
tunity to be constructive and develop the coping skills required 
for self capacitation. 
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Career education helps culturally diverse populations find 
the roles which they can perform to maximize both their 
capabilities and contribute to the well-being of the total 
society. 

No greater domestic issue of the past decade has received 
greater attention than the problems evoKuig around culturally 
diverse populations. The problem has long been recognized as 
both social and economic in the arena of American life. Both the 
legislative and judicial branches of goxcrnment have responded 
to the issue by a variety of funding patterns and rulings. Social 
values, stcri'otN ping, and econonuc cx)nditions change slowU-. 

Carter ''ducation is a tlienie which will allow the sclu>i)l to 
operationalize these changes and allow culturally diverse groups 
to achieve the nuixinnun ends not only of which they are capable 
but which are not more different for them than for any her 
clement of society. The emphasis in career education is upon 
helping c\ery child maximize his total potential. 

Many of these operations ha\e been suggested previously. 
Broadening the opportimities for leaniers to set gcals, to explore 
many opi)ortimities, to cxanune closely role models and related 
life styles, and to i)repare for entry into the world of work and life 
will assure self-identity, social aa-eptance, and the idea of be- 
longingncss. 

Conclusion 

B\ itself, career education is certainly no cure-all for all of the 
problems and difficulties of society or its educational system. It is, 
however, one of the significant elements of th" solution toward 
whidi wc are striving. It offers a maxinia' t educational 

approach which is deeply rooted in the h- and social needs of 
all segments of the population. Its goal— to capacitate all human 
beings for effective li\ing— can be achieved. It also suggests a 
warning. The human clement of capacitatio.i must be matched by 
the social provision of opportunity. To the extent that the two can 
become compatible— human capacitation and social opportunity— 
we w ill have taken long steps toward the fulfillment of the dream 
of a democratic society. 
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The Role of Vocational Education 
In Career Education 

A Message from the Sweaty Shirt Set 

Lowall A. Burkett 



The author diicuiiei some of the recent social changes 
which have brought new attention and strengthened de- 
finitions to career education. In the process, he dispels 
some shopworn myths and indicates the place of voce* 
tional education in the newly-defined concept of career 
education. 



An alitor covfriiig the recent eonvention of the American Voca- 
tional Association labeled the vocational educators as "The Sweaty 
Shirt Set," recalling the old story about one farmer's sohiHon to all 
.socioeconomic problems: "A sweaty shirt at the end of tlie day." 
The editor also indicated that our star was rising with the advent 
of career education, with all its implication-s for the redirection of 
the American public education s\stem. 

While we will suffer to wear the sweaty shirt (along with the 
labels of "shoj)," "mannal training" and "homemaking" ), wo are 
less certain about the business of the rising star. In fact, most of 
us are \ery humble about carrying the banner when the whistle 
sounds f<jr Anierican educators to < lamlx;r out of the trenches and 
charge into the 21st Century. As with other public cduc-ators, our 
perspiration is of the nervous kind. We arc in this together. 

Who» Is Career Education? 

'1 here are as many definitions as there are educational philo.so- 
phers. However, less important than the definitions and labels is 

Lowell A. Hurki'tt IS tlu- t xvaitnv dmrtor uf the Anmicati VnLatioml 
Assocuttioii. 
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the practical rcalit\ of what is expected of us aticl wiiy. At the 
worlcing level, there is nothing philosophical about what is 
cxpectetl of the school principal or other executive. 'Ihc coni- 
nutnity has to be satisfied with the level of educational serNiccs it 
receives for the atnount invested. If you don't produce (or other- 
wise place yourself in a favorable position ) chances are that the 
connnunity of interest will find someone else for the job. 

What Docs the Community Exptct? 

Nothing vsoteric here either. On one hand, you are .„.<pected to 
administer smoothly a human development system that will pro- 
duce the most honest, law-abiding, hardworking citi/cns for the 
least possible amount of monev' and with the least friction and 
travail. On the other hand, vou have to fulfill the wishes and 
aspirations that parents have for their progeny, at the same time 
making sure that all these budding millionaires and intellectuals 
will maintain enough interest in education to go up and out of 
our school system on schedule. 

So you develop an acceptably workalih; administrative system, 
struggle along from term to term, avoid an unbelievable number 
of real and potential disasters. And along comes someone with 
'"career education." Yoii and your school become statistics. Com- 
posites are formed to tell 'p : what \»)u are Tcally like as an 
administrator, and the researchers start coming up with the 
inevitable models complete with self-destnict devices. 

Another Dish of Stew 

Under such circumstances, it is best to assume a defensive 
attitude, and most administrators do. However, so long as we are 
dealing with realities, I suggest that career education is another 
dish of stew. The order is in and there is not nmch more on 
the menu. 

Rather than a ])articnlar lal>el or another concept f>f education, 
the reality we are dealing with is the incontrovertible fact of 
American life: employment. 

A Response to Community Needs 

I suggest that career education has not emerged as an academic 
theory. Rather, it has come about as a distinct response to coni- 
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niiuiity and c«)noinic need, be it consciousU or unconscioiisU' 
expressed. Career education, by whatever other name or definition, 
is a sign of tlie changing times, and we in the education proces- 
sion must keep up with that change. 

I'or example, there was a nationalU' pubhcizcd story about an 
attractive, jonng, upper middle class couple buying a garbage 
truck and starting a waste collection business. Oldsters may laugh, 
but these obviously responsible young people were serious abcmt 
the opportunity to a ) work together, b ) get healtln exercise out- 
doors in all types of weather, c) meet people, d) provide a truh- 
useful service, and e) make fairh- good money in a field in which 
there was opportunit> to grow. Not so ridiculous, is it? But can't 
you just .sec the young lady's finishing school principal gnashing 
her teeth? 

There is some evidence that other young people, many from 
affluent families, are just as inclined to follow *lie so-called trades 
as they are tlie so-called professions. They would rather do what 
they like best and can do best than to be so concerned alwut the 
status of clean hands on which their parents became "hung up." 

Parents' Attitudes Are Changing 

How do parents feel al)out the program of vocational education? 
Change is reflected in their attitudes, too. 

When he was a secondary school administrator, Leon Lessinger 
required ever\- student in his wealthy district of San Mateo, Cali- 
forma, to learn a vocational skill. \\'hen parents of prc-coUege 
students complained, Lessinger explained simph": "It won't hurt 
her to learn to t>pe, just in case she has to go out and make a 
living sometime." The complaints stopped. 

New Thinking 

'l iie point of the matter is that spelling is a skill, writing is a 
skill, reading is a skill. And so are skills found in typing, welding, 
and carpentry. If the ability to read contributes to the ability of 
tlic individual to think logically abuut important problems in the 
abstract, then the ability to repair an engine should contribute 
.something to tiic ability of an individual to think in more prac- 
tical terms. What are the diflcrcnccs. in the ultimate sense of 
human worth? 
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The (lay is coining when \vc will have to take a new look at 
our jobs and to readjust somewhat the status of trades and pro- 
fessions. No nation I know of has really done this. I feel rather 
hopeful that the United States may be the first nation to take a 
truly mature attitude toward the value of the human l>eing in the 
employment situation. Doing this slowly, as we are utider the free 
enterprise system, we could one-up tlic status^conseious coni- 
numist nations in the most friendly and peaceful kind of com- 
petition for pe' pie's minds. 

Yet change is slow to come, at all levels, perhaps too slow to 
meet the public demand. 

**Useless Skills" 

I was recently reviewing one of those research papers that 
criticizes the concept of vocational education today without 
knowing that many of its criticisms were extended against what 
vocational education may have been years ago. One thoughtless 
connnent by the good doctor stuck in my mind and it was this: 
•^Vocational educators must stop teaching useless skills.'* 

Useless skills! If this isn't the height of snobbery! I challenge 
anyone to name one useless skill— a contradiction in terms if 
there ever was one. 1 would respond in the same way (maybe not 
quite as violenth ) if a member of the American X'ocational 
Association said the study of history or literature was useless. 

This matter of snobbishness in our consideration of the employ-- 
nient of others extends into education, the vocational-technical 
people being no exception. 

In the process of reassessing our thinking about job roles, 
I believe we in education must apply some new wisdom to the 
relationshii) between education and employment. After going 
through ^'progressive education" and "life adjustment education,'* 
we have come full circle to recognize the limitations of what one 
can do m trying to directly influence a person's thought and life 
patterns. We have learned in recent years to be more humble 
in the assessment of our own capabilities, not to mention qualifica- 
tions, for changing human character in the classroom. Wc in 
education arc not gods, after all, and those who would jnit us on 
such a high pedestal are only doing the profession a disser\'icc. 

Xo, no, and no again, we cannot sobc the nation's problems in 
the school because schools are only a part of the formative expcri- 
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ciiccs and influences that bombard an individual fiom cvtr\ 
direction. 'I lic time may luivc been when the schoolroom was the 
sum-total of formhig an individual's "cducaliun," but that time 
has jjassed. 

What w e can do in the schools is to pro\ ide an individual with 
a degree of preparation and experience commensurate with that 
individual's aptitude and capability. Period. What we can do, 
also, is to put the schools and the classroom in their proper place 
in the total life experience of an individual. 

The American Tradition 

Obviously, some new thinking will have to be applied if we are 
to accept this new role of public education To do this, we must 
embark on a painful re-examination of ourselves and our educa- 
tional system, starting from the year one, if necessary. 

Where did we go wrong? 

I don't think we have. WHiat we have now is the opportunity to 
do "right" once again. 

A very simplified philosophy of American education falls along 
two lines: One, education as moral or f ' ilosophical to enhance 
the spiritual life; the other, a practical education to enable one to 
make it in the physical world. 

On the first track, education vns conducted on a formal, 
authoritative basis, not unlike the church setting, with the teacher 
being the minister or a substitute figure. The primary purpose of 
the earl> American school was to learn to read so that one could 
read the Bible. 

On the other track was life education and this was conducted 
informally. After the young persons trudged home from school, 
there was a quick return to the inevitability of the physical world 
of cows to milk, chickens to feed, stables to dean and all the rest 
that was necessan,- to .survival. 

'i he life education was handed down, learned the hard way. 
In this \va\, we learned to compete, to work and to i)erform. 

Without belaboring the simplification, I still see the distinction 
between these two types of education. The classic educator is a 
disciple of Aristotle and Calvin, as well as Cotton Mather and 
Ichabod Crane. The other kind of educator is something of the 
Master who teaches us the practical arts and represents a different 
kind of authority. 
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I l)ciicvc that tlie pn)l)lcin \vc face today is tliat \vc camiot 
divide education into two distinct worlds. Instead, there is one 
world or there are mans w orlds in one, according to your outlook, 
with the roles and elements of what was once called teaclnng 
interniinabh mixed. 

The world itself is the educational experience, and our schools 
are only n part of the exi)erience. But some of us don't quite 
accept that. We still insist on being responsible for the total 
spiritual and social de\elupnient of our charges when, in fact, we 
can't do all that much about something that is out of the test 
tube, already created. 

Again: what can we in i)ublic education do? 

We can provide an individual with a degree of preparation and 
experience, connnensurate with that individuars aptitude and 
capabilit\ . What we can do, also, is to put the school and class- 
room in their proper place in the total life experience of an 
individual. 

What is the proper place of the school? 

Tm prejudiced, but I firmly believe that the place is in the 
center of the j)icture. The school should be in the center of the 
connnunity's total learning experience. 

Employment Educotion 

\ow and in the foreseeable future, comnumity life in America 
centers around the work experience, the economic activity. Perhaps 
some of us in education tend to forget this central fact, partly 
because our own economic activity revolves around the necessity 
for us to ha\e a "non-economic** image. Vox many years, we in 
education have been above the basic economic scrabbling that our 
students eventually must pel form. We were there to serve, to be 
selfless, to give of our pure knowled^'C and to give >oung people a 
vision of a better world. But was this the world tlial they would 
eventually have to enter? And, then, who was to say which was 
the better or worse world, anyway? Who could make ihal judg- 
ment? Moreover, what would have been the basis for such 
judgment? 

Call it a sweaty shirt philosophy or what you will, the most 
useful course that public education can take under the circum- 
stances is to prepare our people for employment, to consciously 
focus on the careers which every American will have to pursue. 
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This will not solve all (if our social and aoiioiiiic problems, hut 
Mich a cDUise will certainly do more to meet the realistic Oi^'eds <if 
individuals and of our society. 

Work in America, a study just leleased by the Hepartmeut of 
Health, Mducatiuu, and Welfare has tjcMiea huii; way toward reiu« 
forcintj what some nf us have always suspected in this reijard. 
'Jhc repoit said unequivocally that the uiere presence of work 
and opportunitx for productive work is the solution to various 
problems of depencleucy, 

W e can do that one better by statint; that many rf o\n racial 
proldeuis are rooted iu employuient. So, pediaps, are crin,. ' oken 
homes, mental illness, and even such health probleuis as livper- 
teusiou. l\ven among the atihicnt, we see cUirin? tlie spurts of 
nnemployuient the developmeut nf serious problems leadiu^ 
toward divorce, alcoholism, drug usage, and suicide. No amount of 
academic education can make a njau feel more useful to himself 
after he has beeu out of work for six months. 

It is unfair and unrealistic for anyone to point the fuiqer at 
public education for the social problems of the nation. At the 
same time, it is criminal for the public education system to pro- 
duce people wIh) cannot take their place in society; i.e., worfc— 
work of a type and at a level that will be most realistic for the 
indiviciuaTs capability, provide the most satisfactirm, and enable 
the individual to grow throiighout his or her lifetime. 

h'.\eryonc (an do something— this is central to what I ctmsider 
to be the concept of career education. What that something is can 
and sh(udd be discovered and nurtured early and enhanced and 
developed throughout a useful lifetime. 

fsn'f public education dniofj that now? 

The record doesn't show it. 

New Directions 

To be bhuit, a h)t of valuable time is being wasted in our 
schools and w ith it many lives. No one can be against maxinuun 
expansion of the mind to Inoaden horizons of leaiuing, yet this 
cannot be done at the expense of failure to direct the mind 
toward the practical considerations of earnmg a livelihood. 

bar Herg, in llw CJr^ai l^aining Rahher)\ pinpointed tlie 
massive pr(jblcn)s of misdirected careers. lie said a growing num- 
ber of workers have more education t!ian they need to perform 
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tlicii ]ohs well; sahiik's aiu not ncccssaiily closely rdatal to cdiu-p 
tioii; employee productivity dues nut vary sv.stcinatieally with 
years of .^jnnal education. 

More seiious still aie the explicit tjovennucnt lepoits on uueui 
l)loyiueut at times ot skills sliortaycs and iu^plicit ^ove^llncllt 
action to tiaiu and letiaiii people atter they have niveii up the 
tonual classiooni or» worse vet, ^tadnated troui soiiiethhi^ with 
no capahilify to cuter the job market. 

Vet the basic public edvicatioii system— stiiuulated, diiected, and 
aided by the public iu general as well j«s beiuy abetted by au 
outdated concept of status— persists in makirrf^ the academic 
decrees the ^oal of us all, legardless of job market deiijands or 
personal de^ares and abilities. Academic aspirations are made to 
correspond with social and economic success, whereas in the 
market of the future they can lea^I to failure. The ciuuije is beiuy 
heard that such thinkiuL', is pronudyated to discriiuiuatc against 
certain Lconomic ^.lasses and to more deeply entrench others iu a 
favorable position. In cases where snch chari'cs are true, this must 
represent the height of irresponsibility in carrying out a public 
trust. 

However, it is my feeling that the perpetuation of the present 
system is not necessarily a conscious effort. Therefore, it can ])e 
ehaii^^ed llm)ngh conscious dedication to change. 

.\ recent report to the Couyress by the Comptroller (Jeueral of 
the United States pointed up .some well known problems of voca- 
tional education within the pul)lic education system. 

''Too many persons relate \'o(atioual riducation to manual 
trainiiuj classes of the past which became the repository of any 
child cf)nsidered to be below aveiage.** 

"Teachers and comiselors are academically oiiented and do not 
know about the advantages of X^Katioua I'.dncation. M a 
result, they direct promising students away from X'ocatioual 
I'.dncation courses/' 

"At a local level, there is apathy toward X'ocational Kducation." 

't hese and other fmdings reflect a lack of job market under- 
standing amon^ students, educators, and the connmunty at large. 
The answer to the pro])lem would npi^ear to be a re-direction of 
the present systems and the predcrninant thinking, rather than 
the addition of new pro£;raiiis or the expatrsion of the role of 
vocational education in the total system. The curricula nmst be 
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cliaiiticd, uistiiKtois and couiisclois reoriented, and tiie com- 
iminit) echicatcd toward understanding of the career education 
coniept. Hut most important nmst be the change in the role of 
puhhc echication in the coininnnity to a total service leading to 
career development from kindergarten to adulthood. 

VecolionaUTechnicQl Education 

How does vocational-technical education fit ijito the grand 
design of career education? 

In some quarters, vocational-technical education is synonymous 
with career education, and nothing could be farther froin the 
truth. 

W hile vocatioual teclniical education is an important jiart of 
career education, it is only a part of the total career education 
system. 

The increased sophistication of the so-called vocations and 
vocafional teclmical offerings in the school systems makes it more 
vital than ever that vocational- technical education be integrated 
uith the total connnunity education scheme. Under the career 
education concept, the vocational technical training programs 
rc(|nire tiie support of the total system since the systenr will 
need the specific skills training programs to produce individuals 
who can enter the job market, 

An nnderlyiug concept of the role of vocational technical educa- 
tion in career ediuation is that eveiyoiie. at every rea.sonable level, 
will attain a degree of occupational skill, whether or not that skill 
represents the uUiniate aspiration of the stndt it. O.nceivablv, 
someone who drops out of school before completing .secondary 
education will at least have some start toward a career. 

in similar fashion, an adult who wishes to change positions or 
occupations ma) retuii. foi further training or retraining, 

Starting early in life with caieer education, a student will be able 
to begin having positive and lealistic attitudes toward work, have 
experience with and exposnre tt) a \ariet\ of job fields to which 
he or she is suited, and have special incentives to achieve at a 
higher level throughout the career education experience. 

.\s a part of the total s\ steni. the services of vocational technical 
education arc there to assist in the development of tlu career 
education CDiicept. 
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Personally involved in the development of a truly different 
school !n Dallas, Tex., the writer describes in detail the 
planning, comnnunity involvement, and solutions to prob- 
lems encountered during the growth of this career- 
oriented school. 



vv iii:Ri-: (Iocs a school svstciii tlic si/c of Dallas* bcyiii after it 
decides to break w itli tradition and build a "super" school? 

As a fust step, the snpciintciideiit of schools called n\nn\ every 
trade association, chaml)er of tonniierce, service chib, and pro 
fessional association to snl)init their ideas as to what should be 
contained in a school that would offer mihcard of oi)portnnities 
f(;r students. Outstanding suggestions and outlines of programs 
canu; troni virtually every facet of the business, social, and educa- 
tional connnunity of Dallas. 



To assist in orgaiii/ing the nniltitude of suggestions, connnittees 
in 18 career clusters were estabhshcd. Basically the (juestion thai 
went to the connnittees was: ' v/hat tan a school do to eidian^e 
the opportunities for students to enter the field of work repre- 
sented by your business?" As these connnittees ])egan to sift 
through the suggestions and to come up with concrete recom- 
mendations concerning the content, scope, and sequence of the 
offerings, one central theme began to emerge— that this school 
should provide each student with at least three options: (1) to 
enter the world of work immediately upon graduation from high 

li. J. Stamps IS tissistarit snpcTiutctithnf /or i'dnvr education o/ tlic 
Dallas il'vx.) ludctu'ndctit School Distuji, 

SZ 
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stli(H)l with a salciil)lc skill, (2) to continue his aUualion at a 
tiadc, technical, m coi!Uunnit\ college, or (?) to s'ontinnc liis 
c(hi(ati(ai at a uni\eisit\ oi piotcssional school. These wonhl he 
options the stniKnt hail at ^ladnat^(>n lather than ciioices that lie 
uonUl need to make at ynule 8 or 9. The eonnnittees saw this 
school as a place that would increase the options for students 
latlicr than otter a track system ot education. 

Extensive interviews 

CJi)ncni!e!itlv with the ci)inmittee's woikiny on sut;gestioiis and 
pHi^ram tor this scIkh)!, a ijrouj) ot Dallas administrators visited 
innovative schools across the nation in search of ideas. 'I'here- 
tore, Skyline Centei is not (uilv a i)roduct of the husiness, educa 
tional, and social connnnnity of Dallas Init it is a reflection of 
some of the outstanding charat teristics of man\ schools in (mr 
nation. 

During the tinie that educational specifications were heiny 
vviitteiip an architect was commissioned to work with the com 
mittees to design the hnildiny to house the program heiny 
|)lanncd. The aichitect interviewed teachers, school administrators, 
hnsincssmen, and edticat<as tfian other areas, always asking the 
i|nesti()n: *'\\1iat wotiUI von do in tliis n)om, this lahorntoiv, or 
this facility?" Tiie ph\sicMl layout was designed to enhance and 
euiomaj^e innovation rather than simply Iionse and possihly 
hinder it. 

:V. the hnildiny he£;an to take shaj)e on paper, the joh ol the 
several conmnttees hec ame more si)e( ific as they attacked pro- 
gram and ecinipnient specifications. With all facets of tlie 
Dallas connimnit\ L\W'mi^ their supi>ort, a S67 million hiaul issue 
containmt; tmids toi this project was jDassed. 

Opening of Building Deta/ed 

In Deccmhcr of 1%.S, I was a|)pointed as the first principal of 
what wc then (ailed the Sc ieiu e '1 ei hmc al (.'ciifcr to coordinate 
tht purchase (>t ecpiipnieiit, pio^iam |>lamnnti, faciiltx selec t'on, 
and stiulcnt hodv rc;c mitinent. Cooidination was realK the joh to 
he (h)iie, for the sfoi\ of Skv line (ientc i is one ot ( uituminii suj) 
pt)it of all facets of the (onnnumtv. 
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Tlic fust diss was supposed to begin in Scptciiihcr of 1970 on 
an iibbiL'viatul basis. Because of eoustiiiction prol)leuis, it was 
(lecided to open the school to sophomores and juniois and to 
open only a few of t!ie career dusters. \Vv opened the call for 
students to make up the tlrst class of what is now known as Sky- 
line C^cnter. One thousand adventuresome students answered this 
call. Because of various strikers and other slowdowns in the con- 
struction schechile, we were not able to move into the building 
and had to open in a furniture store and an orphans* home. 
Opening of the new building was delayed several months, but 
we were tlnally able to make the move into it on March 1, 1971. 

Advisory Board Esfoblishea 

I'rior to this opening, the district had determined that we 
needed outside assistance to complete the program development 
efforts and to let the students of Dallas know about opportunities 
available to them. To assist with this effort and to organize the 
coinnmnity invoKement on a continuing basis, the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Connnerce agreed to create tlie Skyline Advisors Board, a 
delegation of 1 ^ top leaders from om city to guide Skyline through 
its first \ears of oj^eration. 

The duties of the Sk\line Advisory Hoard would be to bring all 
the for(es of the connnmiit\ to bear on the problems that were 
facing this school, its program and its .-itudents. To make the 
work of this connnittee productive, the ser\ices of a i)aid executive 
director were provided to do the leg work for the connnittee and 
organize duster advisory conuuittees to get Mito specific details of 
each of the cluster ooenitions. 

In conjunction with the Skyline Ad\ isory Board, it was decided 
that industry should be inv(;lved in the creation of the program 
and recruitment of the stud<'nt body. A request for pn>posals was 
issued and answered by many firms in the education industry. In 
Phase I. the recruitment phase, three compiMiies (RCA, Philco- 
I'ord, and Thiokol Chemical Corj^oration ) were selectcl to assist 
I'he school district in telling the Skyline stor\ and its (;,.^)ortuni' 
ties to the cits and to the students. }'.\ery 9th grade sf v'jiit was 
taken on a tour of t)u: Skyline building and its facilil.es, and a 
team of intf r\ icuers went to every jimior and senior high school 
and made a urescntation to 70,i)0l) students. Ouring the first montli 
that this builditig was oivjued, 42,000 people visited. When the 
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ra niiliiii; phase was over, the school (listiitt had student 
apphcatious for the 2,()W available spaces tlie fust year. 

Based on student iccjuests, \\v. decided to open 24 of the 30 
eUisteis (){ opi)()itunities, uuessitatiuy a conipletelv new perform- 
ance based, ( riteriou rctcrenced uniictduni to l)e written for each 
of the 24 ehisteis. To assist in this task, the school distiict em- 
ployed lU'A CoriH)ratiou to deveh)p the prr ,ram in 12 of the 
clusters and set up a coniiietiny team of Dallas Independent 
School District personnel to develop a program hi tlie other 12 
clirsters. 

During the 1(J() Days \\\n. as we altectiouately called it» a be- 
ginning performance based curricula was written for each of the 
areas. This ciuricida was \n\t together with the assistance of the 
advist)r\ committees looking over aiid signing off on career com- 
l)cleucies goals and the various behavioral ol)jectives. All of these 
efforts were audited by the l\dncatioual Testing Service. Also 
monitoring these etfoits were eight persons in (un own research 
and evaluation ?;r()Up. These two special evaluation teams provided 
an ongoing, day In da^ evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
special career curricuhnu during the first months that Skyline 
was open. 

During Phase III, whi(-h was the operation of the fnstyvaf 
program hcgituiing in SeptendK-r 1071, we had the added pn)blem 
of court ordered integration. Two Dallas high schools dosed, and 
portiiMis of thcii senior classes were assigned tn the Skvlinc High 
School section of Skvlinc CVnter. As a lestiLt, we had students 
from 4^ different schools and portions of three senior classes 
(operating at Skyline at one time. 

Problems of identity, lovaltv, and the usual problems of oigam/ 
ing a fast growing school were rampant. If lou can imagine a 
schoi)! growing from approxiniateU 9;j0 students with 4'' teachers 
m one jump to 3,750 students with appuAimatelv ^ ' .eachers, 
\on can get some idea t)f the situation. Added was the 

problem of n|)r.)otcd lovalties t(j other sch(H)ls. .ilding was 

still not coi.kpkte and much t)f the e<|uipment .. .d not been 
delivered. While tliis was seen at the time as a serious handicai^. 
it was a blessing in disguise, ])ccause we could vent our fiustraticnis 
OH ti:-: fact that tlie building was not fmished and the equipment 
not delivcicd witlioi t having to admit to pn)l)lcms cansed In the 
r)ther aspects ot u'wiicss. hi other words, the fact that the building 
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was not coiiipli'tal ami the npiipuiciit not installed allnual us tn 
Inn sonic time and vent all onr tnistiations toward those areas 
while we vxeie leaininy hou to live together as a student Ixuls and 
as a taciilty and leaoiing hov\ !o implement this neu stsle ot 
ennieida. 

Let ns review tor a moment the orifMnal idea for Skshne Oeiitei. 
This comprehensi\ely equipped ethuational facility was built to 
.serve nu)re than one student ln)dy. Aetually three sehools in one, 
it is a eomiMehensive liii;li sehool, a Career l)eNeloi)nu nt (Jeutev, 
and a Center for Connmuiity Seiviees and Continniut; i'.dueation. 
The hiyli scho(»l section serves as a loeal hiijh seliool for the 
students liv ing within its uei£;hl)()rhood attendance /one, i)n)vidini; 
all the extracurrienlar and co-eiinicular activities of the normal 
hiyh sdiDol. The ('areer Deveiopinent Center (CHC) ser\es as 
an extension of all 20 hi^h schools in Dalias f)iferinti students 
oppoitmiities for studv beyond tliose available in the local liiijh 
school in e\ery area of endeavor. The Center for Conumiuitv 
Services otteis proyrnms of coutimiint; echication for adults and out 
of school M)uth at uiyht and during the day on a space available 
basis. 

ActualK Skxline has four student bodies. 

1. students who hve ui the Skvline att(»ul;mce art.i 

2. students ulio transfer to Skyhue fnll tune to attt nd the ('entti 
fni C.areti Developnieut, taking theii recpuied suhiects fnnu 
Skvhue I h^h School 

V shuleuf\ who trausfei to the Center for Caieei newlopnuut on 
a half tmic hasis for tMie of the- three hom clusters, ietmuun; to 
theii loeal liii;h school for the n(piiie<l siibiects 

4. approMm.itels adults takniu eourses dtunui the il.iv cUid 

eveuint;. 

One central philosophical idea has been followed throuyliout 
th( creation n( the buildint; and the implementation of the pro- 
gram! Whatever will eidranee our ability tt) attiact a student bod\ 
we nnist do, and wbutever would lie detrimental to that efToit we 
nuist not do. IKn^ that as a ciiterion, Skvline Center has .suc- 
ceeded. l''o! instance, aftei the fust year's lecinitiut; ue had -fJlOO 
students applvmt; for the ZnOO oj)enin£;s. During the second \eai 
recniitint; we had 2,>nf) students appK for K>(K) open s|)aces. 
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Summary 

In closing, I would like to point out significant mkccss factors 
in tlic Skyliug C/cntci development. 

1. the involvement of all aspects of om Inisinessi, professional, 
and educational counnunitv in the design phase of the 
building;. 

2. the creation of three schools in one. A comi)rehen.si\e high 
school for students living in the area, a career development 
center that is an extension of all the schools in our city, and a 
Center tor Connnunit) Sei\iees for Adults. 

^. the creation of entrance rec|uiren)ents for students wanting 
to attend. It is recpiired that a student demonsrrate that he 
is a successful >tndent in his current progiain and that he 
does not ha\e a history of being a discipline i)rol)lem. While 
these two ma\ not be educationally sound, they were 
ntili/.ed effecti\el\' to denjonstrate that this school was not 
to be used as a crutch. In short, a student's reason for entry 
had to be that he wanted more opi)ortunity rather than his 
inability to achieve the program at livs own school. 

4. in addition to the normal programs of occupational educa- 
tion, programs of advanced study in every facet of iHisiness 
and school life. .\ heavy emphasis has been i)laced on 
mathematics, science, nmsic, art, connnunications, social 
sciences, and languages. All of the programs have been de- 
signed to go bevond the opi)ortunities available to students 
in anv other schocd. 

X the creation of the Skyline .\d\isory Hoard. comi)lete with 
paid administrative assistaufc. and the Cluster .Advisory 
Committees to develop fully the partnersliii) between the 
sdiool and the business coimnunit\. 

6. the iinolvement of iiidustr\ in the preparation and in the 
execution of the program. 

7. the dec ision to equip the building uitli ^hc e(|nipment used 
by industrv rather than e((ih))ment that would simulate 
conditions in indnstr\ . 

5. the utiii/ation of advisory coimnittee members to work 
dircctK uitli students and teachers without tiie insulation of 
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an administrator, making; it jxissihlc' to achieve real involve- 
nient witli students. Most coiiinnttees began by bclping 
develop fnst-\ear curiieula in the sunnner 1)efore SkyUnc 
()l)ened. The) assisted in purchasing e(|uipnient and supplies, 
arranyiny field tripi^ for stndents, providing ^iiest lecturers, 
and v.) helping to improvise learning experiences when re- 
quiied facilities were not available on time, 'lb date, the 
cluster committees have i)ro\ ided intensive career counselinc; 
for stndents, i^lanncd sj-ring recruitment, arranged on-the-job 
training programs, and adxised on second-year curriculum 
content. In many clusters, career counseling has been on a 
one to-one basis w itli \ isits to work sites provided by 
advisory connnittee members. 
9. the creation of a research and e\aluation group to be a 
l)articipatiiig member of the development team in Skyline 
CJenfei ratliei than an obseiser and recorder of what is 
happening. While doing the i)roeess and product evaluation, 
the esalnators as members of the team got .si)ontaneous feed- 
back from tliL teachers that enabled them to gi\ e assistance 
without the restraints of the uoimal evaluator function. 

Skyline has achieved its tirst goal— to be a place where students 
g(j volnntarily to get more opi)ortunity rather than a jjlace where 
they are .sent becau.se they do not tit the program of their local 
school. At the close of our first \ear, we did an evaluation in which 
\\v. asked students: '*\\ as it worth the bus ride?" After a long 
and sophisticated interview with a U) ()ercent sami)le of all the 
students, the answer was an emi)hatic "^'cs!'' 'The answers to the 
ipiestion, "W buld \ou do it agam?** were .st) positixe that the 
\eteran icseareliers conducting the interviews were ama/ed that 
an\ gnnip of students could be this positive about an> thing. 

M the i)resent time, we have indications of success with stu- 
dciits* but the ballots regarding long term success are still (Uit 
I rue success w ill be measured by the i)erf()rinance of our students 
in the market place. Hid Skyline realh make a difference? Success 
will also be ineasmed h\ the extent that the programs and 
techinc|ULs des eloped at Skyline can he exported to other schools, 
lias teaching and learnin*. really been affected? iMiially, the success 
of tlie Skvliiie idea imist be measured by contimiation of the 
tremendous iiiNolvement of the business and industrial coinnnmity 
in die education of Dallas Students. 
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Occupational Education: 
Unfulfilled and Unappreciated 

Jan W. Jacobs 



Citing reports from the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education and the Michigan Senate Education 
Sub-Committee, this author makes a strong case for tak- 
ing action now in occupational education. 



John Gardiicr, formcT !iccTctar\ of the Dcparhncut of Health, 
KJucatuni, and Welfare, clearly sums up the fuiulaineiital diffi- 
cult) associated with the area of occupational or vocational educa- 
tion. To paraphrase Gardner, he says that our societ\ should \alue 
both its philosophers and its plumbers; otiierwise, neither its ideas 
nor its )))pes will hold water. Let^ face it, the basic reason why we 
are not meeting the needs of all our young j^eople, particularly 
In the area of occupational education, has to do with attitude. 
As a nation, we do not value all forms of honvst labor. We are 
dead wrong in feeling that all have to attain a baccalaureate degree 
in order to be respected, contributnig members of our society. 
We are dead wrong if we make a young man feel less than worthy 
if he wants to be a plumber. Hut we do it. 

Results of 1968 Vocatiorcl Educotion Ame.idments 

Three years have gone by since the passage of the 1968 \'oca- 
tioual Education Anicndments and we can rigiitfully ask what 
progress has been made in educating the nation's youth for a job 
entry. Shockingly little, according to the National .\dvisory Coun- 
cil on X'wcational Education. For the tliird consecutive year, the 
Onmcil has issued a blistering report, criticizing educators, the 
federal goveriunent, and taxpay ers for their lack of action. 'I'he 

Jan W. Jacobs is lissistani supcrintctulciit ^>r curnculuni and instntv. 
ti<m (if tlw S(nith /W/Virc/ Sdu i/ Distmt, Dvtroit^ Mich. 
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jMiiiiaiy itason this nation lias not yet cstablislial a society iu 
which there is equal o|)i)oituiiity to learn and woik is that it lias 
not yet tiied, states the C'onnciL^ 

One of the basie challenges to Anieiiean edneation today- is 
whether or nt)t it eau eciuij), tor etleetive partieipation in the life 
of the conutrv, the well over 20 percent of the population now 
exclnded because uf inadecpiate educational opportunity. This 
tjionj) of initiained youths is an exph)sive one, no longer willhig 
to acc:ej)t pH)niises. 

James C^onant, over tlve \ears ago, warned that our high schools, 
because of inadecpiate oppoitnnities for all voung men and 
women, were social dynamite. And how right he was! The nation 
must overcome its pieoeeupation with the college-boiiiid and get 
over the idea that vocaticaial education is for someone else\ chil- 
dren. The federal government nmst leorgani/e the U.S. Office of 
I'.dncation, alter its manpower policies and legislation, and change 
the fmulin^ pattern by which it invests S14 in the natioiTs uiiivcm 
sities for evciy Si it spends on vocational education programs, and 
S4 in leiiiedial manpower progianis for each SI it invests in pre- 
vcntivc Nocational programs. So far, neither Congress nor the 
Adnmiistiation has taken iniich significant action, ai)pn)priating 
onh about f)0 percent of the funds authori/ed by the 1068 
Amendments. It continues to oi)eiate what have been called 
"Handaid j^iograms," such as Manpower and |)eveloi)ineiit Train 
iiig and the Job Corns. 

The current accent on remedial, rather than preventive, jno 
grains ignores several signifH ant fac ts: l-'iist, about percent of 
the population, aceoiding to the U.S. Office of I'.duc ation, never 
gets a college degree; second, a federal stiicU of job prosjurts for 
the next decade, done by the U.S. Department of raboi's Hiirean 
of Labor Statistics, i)redicts that eight out of ten openings will 
not reciuire an\ college degree; and, fmalb, a long »^aMge projection 
is that, b\ 197\ H million persons should be receiving some soit 
of vocational technical education. In however, cmly VH 

nnllion weie getting sncli education in the sccoiuiaiv schools ;nid 
iicarK 2^ percent of the \otmg men ;incl women \bo turn 18 each 
\c;ii have not been educated to a level that can be considered 
adecpiate for ciiiploNmenf, 

■ \ Xtl.iins. "\ «M .itiMii.il iMnuhU still fnr SuniiniH V.K\ ('hil 

iliitr"* S'i/m'o/ Miniiiin'iiu'nt, \ ol. M Sn.'K Stpt r»"0. p 12 
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Michigan Report Points Up Task Ahead 

Micliii{an\ Senate luliicatioii Siib-Coiiiiuittcc iissi{;nccl to assess 
oo'upatioiKil education in Michigan schools has done a forceful 
job of presenting the inadequacies in this area.- The Sul)-Cc)ni- 
nn'ttcc stated in its report that it is a niiraelc that we can keep 
our yowuii people in hiyh schools at all, especially, those not 
destined to finish college, 'restinioiiy expressed during the study 
made it all the more dear that schools are keeping most of our 
youiiLj people there only because the)' ha\e no alternatives. 

Obviously, there is a nioiunnental task ahead of us but one 
which ue nnist tackle. And now ! As educators we luive not done 
all that uuist be done to meet the needs of youth. However, it is 
not enough for us to sit around wringing our bandr»; neither is it 
pn)fitable to place all of the responsibility and blaine on the 
educator. The truth is we all have to work together— educator, 
board member, citi/en, union leader, legislator, businessman, 
student— to change our attitudes and our educational sxstem so 
that it is more responsive to the crying needs of the \omig men 
and women in our schools. 

We should start \oung. hi the elementary gnides educators, bv 
their actions, slnnild show that there is value in all honest labor, 
and we should begin to shape positive attitudes toward all work 
and the peoj'le who make all kinds of varied contributions to our 
societv. Onr instructional materials as well as our in-class and (nit- 
of class experiences should be deliheratclv designed so that a child 
has a clear insight into the kinds of people and types of work that 
it takes for a sneietx such as onis to fuut tion. 

.\t the junior high or middle school level, a wide arra\ of ex- 
ploratory experiences for both boys and girls should he available, 
and atteutiiHi given t(» occupational interests and future goals. 
What is ])asicalh needed at the junior high level are earlier oppor- 
tunities not onK for the student to explore the world of work, 
but for hiui to explore his own needs and aspirations. 

At the high school level schools must create great clianae. Some 
distiii ts have fac ilities at the local district level, sonic at the com 
inunit} college level, and some at the area center level. WTiile 
occupatioiud cdiuatKUi can and d(K.*s occur at aii\ of these three 

l-lliKs n C;!i\. \h<7/ji,'(;/j\ (jnitfihiitit^ti tc the \\ t»rUi r,/ Work. ( )t t 
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lods. tlu- luv;»l ilistiu't will (untiinio U> \\(»ik under two scvcio 
rcstikti.ms; ( j . iu;Kla|ii.jU' tiii.uidal support tm the amstnutioii 
niul a|uippiiiy of uptoilitt shops ntul vl.,ssioonis. aiul (:) in 
sutrukiit nuiiihi'is oi students to jiistifv tlu- mvosarv lin-ailtli of 
piomani ami \aiicly of iimr.scs ncdai for oin vonipk-x sucict). 

Action Must Be Toktn Now 

Kfi,'ardliss of tlu- t;ut that the solution to tlio ouHipatiinial 
aliuatit.'n plight may lit- in tin- area \ofational itiita workiui; in 
coopt'iation with the local ilistrivt and the eonnnunity college, 
aetitni must he taken very s(j()n heiause iipproNinuitely onlv 16 
percent of the seeoiidary students are euriently in oeeupafional 
education couises. All emphasis in secondary schools should Ui)t. 
of eonise, l>e on vocational traininy because this would be giHnq 
toil tar in the other directijiii. What schools do need are more 
bahniced proqrams to meet the needs oi all. and we dearly are not 
doinij that at the moment for the person who is not going to 
colleye. 

At best, three to five years me reciuired to put signit'icant area 
vocational plans into operation, 'riie plans for area vocational 
centers reuuire the construction of buildings and facilities separate 
from high schools, where students spend half-day sessions learning 
a skill and the other half day at their Imuie high school. Hopefully, 
file initial planning of any area center program w ill involve high 
sdiool students; and. at the same time, the business conimunitv 
sIk.'uUI be survival in terms of proiected manpower needs. The 
area centers, it su-ms, should be dcvelopeti around the duster 
approach that prei)ares students in broad occupational fidds and 
stri'sscs jobs of the future for girls as wdl as boys. 

'I he time is clearly here to get going and do somtithing bcvond 
givit^<^ hp service to the voung people who arc not profiting from 
our present educational program. 'e have waited too long aheadv. 
To paraphrase Tlioteau, the stuci . t who is maidiing out of .step, 
niav. in fact, be man hiiig to the tune of a dilfeient drunimer, and 
it is om responsi])ility, as educators, to change our tune and nvr 
program. 
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The Classroom Teacher in 
Career Education 



Darryl Laramor* 



Career education, the author believes, is a method of 
teaching skills to students, rather fhar. an "extra" subject, 
Creative teachers, stimulated to interest and involvement 
in career education, can provide exciting, meaningful 
preparation for the adult world of work. 



I'm, never teach tlit- .saiiiy wtiy agaui!" an enthusiastic fourth grade 
teacher was heard to say, Similar phrases have been heard in the 
coiFee toonis of elementary, junior high schools, high schools, and 
comnnmity colleges throughout the nation. 'I'hese teachers' com- 
mon experiences have motivated thcni to risk teaching in a differ- 
cut way. 'I'hey have all been involved in career education. 

'I 'he classroom teacher is the ke\- to a successful career education 
inogram. I'Acry teacher from kindergarten through junior college 
can implement exciting career education experiences in the class- 
room and teach subject mutter through this vehicle. 

Kenneth Hoyt (1972) of the University of Maryland states: 
"Career education is defined as the total effort of public edu 
cation and the connnunity aimed at helping all individuals to 
become familiar with the values of a work-oriented society, to 
integrate these values into their personal value system, and to 
implement these \alues in their lives." Hoyt believes that the 
success of the total efi{)rt is dependent on the ciuality and the 
quantity of tive components, each of which nuist i)e closeh' 
integrated with the other four: 'Hie efforts of all classroom tcach- 
cis. 2) vocational skill training. ^) the efforts of business, 4) posi- 
ti\e. activ.' contributions by labor and industry, and 5) a compre- 

Darryl Larnninn' is tin- voaitiomil uiihluiKc aiordimitor far tlw Sauoma 
Coimty Ofjkv of Education. S.iiita Rosa, Calif. 
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licusixc pn^tiv.uu oi uuccv development, and the signifieant uays 
in which the ht>ine and family stinetme serve as an influence, 
This aitiele \\\\\ attend tn the first of the five eomponents, the 
vesponsihiht} of the classroom teacher. 

Why CQreer Education? 

^'onnl{ people are facing complex educational, industrial, and 
societal conditions that call for their leasing school with well- 
ordered educational and career i)lans. Most students are nnav are 
of the mauN' career opportunities that are available to them, They 
are also unaware: of how choosing a career affects other fueels of 
their lives such as leisure time activities, choice of a Uuirriagc 
partner, where tlie\" live, and the total life style they wiW pursue, 
Nh)re often tlian not students find that there i.; little or no rela- 
tionship between the courses they are taking in schoot and the 
real world. Career education is a practical means t)f meeling these 
needs. 

An inlegroted Approach 

Career education recpiircs an integrated planned approadi from 
kindergarten through junit)r college or other post*high'School 
tiahiing. It involves incorporating career information within the 
content of regular classes of reading, iMiglish, social studies, math, 
etc., at all levels. It involves incorporating selfsuvareness activities 
at all of these levels as well. \ student can make good decisions 
only if he is aware of who he is, what his interests are, what his 
aptitudes are, and his values. It also inxolves knowledge of con- 
cepts of the w orld of work such as tlu* relationship between leisure 
and work, the dependency of people in one job npcm people in 
other jobs, the efT^'ct of geogra/hy on one's career choice, the 
ciTect of technology on career choice and job satisfaction, and 
others. 

'Hie need to include career educatitm experiences early in a 
chikrs school career is becoming more apparent. There is a con« 
sensi s expic.sscJ hy man\ leaders in the field of guidance that 
•linth grade is too late to start exposing students to career educa- 
tion concepts, because many ninth graders already have store- 
ot\pical ideas of occupations which are unrealistic. 

There is evidence to show that children are able to cope with 
concepts of the world as early as preschool (Super, 1957 and 
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Ciin/.hcig, 19=521. C;iti/I)ci« & Associates {W2) has cstablishal 
a sciics of dcvclopnicntal stoics thnniijli which ..tudcuts progress. 
v)thcr theorists have cstalMishccl yiiuilar stages. 

Althotiyh the different tlieousts attach 'a variety of names to 
tliese .stajjcs. one eau £,'cner.illy cate^ori/.e them into three groups. 

1. 77u' fantasy yciirs: the ages from five to 11 when childrei; 
are mtrii;ued with the image of tliv workei—the clothes he weans, 
the toys of his trade (gnus, hypocurmics, tractors), and the fun 
thuigs he does. 

2, 77jf hnttiitiye rears between the ages of 12 and 17, when the 
yonnfjster begins t.) look at his interests, aptitude and values and 
tries to superimpt;.se the.se on a work role. He may, during tiiis 
period, actually fry work rcjU-s on a short term basis. He may do 
\olunteer work v inch aids hii.i in making decisions about hiui.sdf, 
his education, anc' a jjo.s.siblc work role. 

5. hi the milktk- years between 17 and 25, the person shculd 
have a better uudei.standiiig of his strengths and weaknesses. At 
this time, he .selects an occupational field or cluster. He then gains 
training to enter his clio.seu field. It is expected that he will make 
several occupational clunii;es during his lifetime as a icsult of 
many circumstances. 

Altlumgh age spans are li.sted. the\ are vcr\- iiidi\idual and iiiav 
occur at different times. We all know adults who are still in tlieir 
fantasy stage and young pvopk who are definitely in a realistic 
one. Although these stages are e\ ideiit in man, there are those 
in whom tlie\ are not evident. Many iK-oj^le in our population 
choose occupations api)areiitl> by chance- or choose to drift. 

The ii.ipleiiieiitatioii of a career education ])rogr nn is ba.sed on 
the belief that occnjjational experiences are as csseulial through- 
out elementary .suiool as the'- are throughout and after secondarv 
sclio(?l. Ix-isnre time activities, as well, play a significant part i.i 
exposing students to life. 'Ibo many iiidi\iduals have perceived 
their career choice as occurring a«: some specific grade level jr 
sec-oiidar\ school. This decision is often based on inadccjuate 
uifonuation. Rather than perinittiiig an individual to drift through 
childhood and even adolescence without adequate ex])osnre to 
worl, career development focuses upon the iniiwrtaiice of pro\id- 
mg adec|uate work related experiences for children from the time 
tlie\ filter school. These experiences will enable him to make more 
ad<.(|i.ate decisions ref^ardiiig his work role at points oi' decision- 
making. 
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Seme Objections Answered 

Wlu-n cliisMooni tcuhcrs arc fust exposal to the (ontcpt ot 
career ulueation, tliey often have t|UCstions leuardintj the concept 
aiul their role. "Arc \im tnhiii to jnit another lurricuLm area 
into the already vrowdcJ currUuhmi iu the eh-mcntary school? 
Wc arc now expected to tc.ch reading, math, art. I'.l'".., science, 
music and social stndics. How can we possibly have time to add 
another ctnricnknn area?" 

The answer to this is thai career education is not another 
currictilnm area. It provides, instead, a method to teach skills that 
are alread\ being taught, through the world of work. 

junior h:'gh and high school teachers, when first introduced to 
the concept, feel panicky. Their question, "Hoiv cm I possibly 
revise wy curricuhim w/icm I have six different classes throughout 

We suggest to teachers at this level that they begin implement- 
ing career education experiences in one class, the one with which 
thev teel most comforta1)le. They could begin with one experience 
per in on th. Teachers are individuals and each implements career 
education in his own way and at his t)wn rate. Some teachers at 
the end of a \ear are still pro\ iding one career education experience 
per month and in class. Others are more creative and more excited 
and are implementing five to ten career education experiences per 
nunrtii in each of their classes. In other words, there is no one set 
standard for teachers. Mach teacher should accommodate career 
education as he can. 

.'X.iothcr cinestion is, "Why should we force further pressure.^- 
on sui'dl children io make career decisiom?" In response, it should 
be stressed that career education does not force early decisions. It 
ac(|naints children with world of .vork information so that when 
tliey do make decisions, the\- are based on a background of enough 
experiences to make their decisions nio.c realistic. 

Other major (|uestions ])ersist. Uow do we incorporate career 
education concepts into the curriculunC Who are the experts? 
Where do ve ii,ct sowcone to come in and tell us what we should 
c/o.' 

The experts are alrcad\ ii. the classrooms. Thev are the teachers 
ill cverv school district who are willing to provide career ex- 
ploratory expel iences for the children in their cla.ssroom. These 
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tciuhcis can ik\do\} crcatiw and exciting career experiences if 
tlicy are gi\cn time tu work on this approach. 

StuflF Invoivemtnt 

The author has worked with niaiiv elementary, junior high, 
senior high, and community college *eachcrs in an effon to 
stimulate de\el»pmcnt of their ow n progrnns. It is imperative that 
school d itricts devehjp their ow n program iiuoK ing tne entire 
staff and reprc^entaticm from the student body and comnumity. 
A program should be based on the educational needs of tlie 
learners in the school district, the needs of the industries surround- 
ing (hese school' and the c.eative endeavor of ^cache's, counseh)rs, 
and administViitors working together to initiate a program. 

'I'he experts on what career explorations will be appropriate for 
each grade level are the crcati\e teachers in the classrooms. These 
teachers, working with someone to stimulate them to thi.ik about 
the world of work and to acquaint them with the resources a\ail- 
able, can come up with the best program for their classrooms. The 
teachers' in\olvement in the production of this program pro\ides 
a strong motivation for implementation. Career education experi- 
ences can he integrated mto all subject matter l eachers, pro\ ided 
time, can create ti career education program which is superior to 
any prepackaged plan in that it reflects the needs and resources 
of tlie conununit\ and the le . .lers. 

Implementing a Coreer Edu<:ation Program 

There are man\ activities that can be planned to provide career 
education experiences. Teachers geueralU- tlrink first of entire class 
field trips and speakers to come into the classroom. Howevei, 
creative teachers Iiave planned plays, pantomimes, role-pla\ing 
exercises, bulletin board displays, collages, parent and business 
speakers, leisure time demonstrations, charts, small investigative 
teams of students with cameras and recorders who then report 
to the entire class on what they have learned, mock intcr\'iews, 
\aine games, interest aptitude games, student reports, student in- 
terviews, studen:- and teacher-made media, art activities, and 
many others. 

Teachers may initiall\- have difficulty in getting started. The 
f()ll(n\ ing phu has been found to be successful with nian\- school 
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statfs. It is suytjc'stal that only those tfachcrs who arc wilHu^ to 
hc^in teaching in a new \\\\y should be invnlval in the project. 
Thoso teachers who arc cither reticent or iicgativ • tend to shw 
down teachers who are willhii; to work. Ihc teachers work most 
efficiently when th;y arc in groups of four or five. Groups repre- 
senting different grade levels are more creative and productive. 
At the junior and senior high school they should represent different 
subject matter areas. v^Iroups made up of men and vomen are 
more creative than those consisting of ill vomen or all men. It is 
best for a leader to hi- appointed by the group. 'I'his g-^oup leader 
ma\- rotate, but for each worki.ig session, there should be a group 
leader who has clearly iu mind what the task is. 

Outlining the Concepts 

After a team or teams in a school have been established, two 
hours can well be spent in discussiiig what concepts are expected 
to be learned. Some suggested concepts are: 

1 . Understandmg and accepting self as important throughout life 

2. Recognizing that the dignit\- and worth in all people and their 
choice of work is important 

^. Individual differences in interests, aptitudes, abilities, values, 
and attitudes 

4. The understandint; that acceptance and development of one's 
self is a lifeknig process and is constantly char.ged and in- 
fluenced b\ life exi'cricnccs 

=). Interaction of environment and individual potential hi career 
development 

6. Adaptabilitx- in a changing .societv 

7. rile w ide varictN of occupations 

5. People w(»rk for different reasons 
9. Occupation:: exist for a purpose 

ID. i'ldncation and work arc interrelated 

11. Occupational suppU and demand have an impact on careev 
plann'ug 

12. Our socictx causes interrclation.ships of jobs 
n. OccupaHons and life styles are intcrrelnted 

H. Leisure time activities may influence career choice and career 

choice max- affect leisure tiir.c activities 
1 Individuals can be successful in a variety of occupations 
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16. Career dcvclopincut is a life long process 

17. Maiuigeuient of finances, spending, borrowing, saving, supply 
and demand establishes life style 

18. Problems of life and work arc iiot as portrayed on television 
and in movies 

19. Knowledge of job advanccnients, Icnnrc, demands, limits, 
legal and financial protection and fringe benefits arc important 
in ca.eer choices 

20. Job satisfactioi is dependent on harmonious relationships be- 
tween work and work en\iromnent 

21. Not all .satisfying work produces money 

22. Most jobs provii'e satisfaction ai d dissatisfaction 

2V Some career availabilit>' is limited by geographic location 

Ten concepts are suggested as a realistic number to work with. 
If a school has several teams, they might meet one time as an 
entire group and rlecide on a list of concepts for the entire school 
Cencrally speaking, sch;)ol objectives and classroom objectives are 
best established if a list of concepts for an entire school is 
developed. 



Another important planning stage is to help teaci' rs reali/.c that 
they have creati\e potential. One workable wa>" to effect this is 
by having the small teams choose one concept and for thirt\' to 
forty-five minutes brainstorm about the many different ways they 
could use to put that concept across. During this brainstorming 
period, constraints of time, money, etc., .sliould be eliminated. 
AHow at least 20 minutes for this brainstorming session even 
though there may be periods of silence. IVams have found that 
they begin slowly but that the stimulus of one idea \: oduccs other 
ideas in the group. Often very creative ideas can be developed 
during this time. 

After tliis initial brainstorming session, one of the teachers 
cliooses one of the ideas that has been generated from the brain- 
storming session and attempts to develop this into a well-thought 
oat career education plan. All of the teachers will help this 
teacher develop this idea into a workable plan. The following 
planning format has bf;en helpful to teachers in working out this 
expciiencc. 



Furthering Creative Planning 
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CorMr Exptri«nct Plonning and Evoluation Format 

• Major concept 

• Preparation rcqnirccl (stepfj and/or discussions leading into 
cxjHjricncc) 

• Objectiws to be met (concept, occupational infonnation, 
and subject matter) 

• Description of the experience 

• Resource people utilized 

• Cumculuni areas incorporated into the experience, and 
how 

• Isvakiation in term of students' enthusiasm, success, O; 
failure. What percentage of students met objectivesr' (Not 
to be completed until completion of experience) 

'I'he evaluation section is naturally completed after the experi- 
ence has been implemented. V/hen one teacher has completed the 
plan, the team members then help another teacher with a plan. 

Although one way of developing a plan is thiough brainstorm- 
ing, there arc other \va\s in which an experience can be generated 
Some teachers ma\- have a good idea that is noi lelated to any 
concept. The teaciier max* have a friend who has an interesting 
leisure lime activity. Some of the parents in the classroom c-an 
contribute by talking to the students about the work they do 
and bringing in th'; tools of their trade. A teacher may ^et an 
idea by riding along the freeway and passing some business 
establishment which might be interesting to his or her students. 
A creative experience can be initiated in this way. An attempt 
should be made to relate the experience to a concept sometime 
durhig tlie plannhig. 

Another method of initiating a career education experience is 
tlirough the unit. A social studies teacher may have a unit on the 
desert that is part of the subject matter curriculum. As part of 
this unit on the desert, the students can explore occupations 
peculiar to the desert. One way is to write to desert conmumitics 
to obtain the newspaper for a copy cf the want ad section. Students 
find that jobs 1)cing offered in desert communities arc different 
from rheir own. This shows how geographical location affects job 
market. 
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Catting th« Staff to Work Togothtr 

One important key in dcsitiiiiiig a program is for tcaflicis lo 
rcah/c that tlic\ arc creative ami that there is no vHic best wav 
t.) iuipk-meiit curtvr education. As the tjroup.s continue to work 
totjether and become accustomed to thinking along career devel- 
opment hues, the) become more creaMve and quicker at developiuf; 
ea .-er experiences. High school teachers sometimes have diffieultv 
in working in groups bccau.se they have been alienated from other 
subject matta- groups for most of their veaciiing lives. I'eachers at 
all levels, however, find this to be an exciting wav of develoj ing 
curriculum once they overaane their initial reticence, Some groups 
have e\en tackled other .school problems in this way. 

Se\eral groups can work at one time and in the same rcK)m. 
It IS possible for fifty staff members in te.-tus of four or five to 
wotV in a large room, librarv, or in several adjoining workshop 
rooni.s, 

To initiate a successful program it is best to plan oiu or two 
consecutive da\s of this workshop atmosphere, After this initial 
s.-.ssion, shorter work periods, perhaps two and tliree hours after 
school or after a nuninunn day, will be successful. A nn'niuunn of 
three or four such work periods a \ear should be attempted after 
the initial ^vorkshop .session, 

The workshop leader is a key person iu sueces.sful planning 
sessions and nmst be able to provide a relaxed and congen-al 
atmo.spherc as we.l as give individual teams help. Acquaintance 
with careei education and experience iu working with grcups of 
teacheis is cs.sLntial, Thinking can be stimulated in this creative 
atmosphere, and workshops conducted along these lines can be 
prodiicti\o, interesting, and exciting. 

Once workshop teams have worked together a few times, a 
workshop k-ader is no longer needed. A ])attcrn of ta.sk-oriented 
objectives has been established which will be carried out bv the 
teachers in their own way. 

Problems in Career Education 

Some career education programs have not Ii\ed up to the 
expectations of the adniMiistration. A major pitfall has been the 
coiiiinliiig of a set of career education exi>erieiices in a book which 
IS pa.ssed out to the other teachers for their u.se. These books are 
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phiml on the slicU In tuulicis. hctimsc tlicy have .ui'l lui invulw 
uu'Ut in thcii clcvdDpmciit ami, thctvforc. have littlu niotivatum 
tui implfUK-utatidu. Many tunicuhim icvisious have bcvii stiflul 
h\ this mcthiul. 'I hose teachers who \\erc iiisoKvtl in the iloclop 
mcnt cannot understand why th<.' t>thev tea< heis are not cseited 
about it. The key. of eonrse. is thai as teadiers beeonie involved in 
developnienl, they are e\eited ahont implementation. 

It is neiessary for all teachers to become thus involved with 
career edncation development. Some s'.hools which beuan with a 
small team liave, in a seeond or third year, interested Si) to llH) 
percent of their teachers ni implementini; career edncation. There 
will be some teachers in eaui staff wlu) may never get involved. 
Punitive measures will not enconraye these teachers to integrate 
career edneation into their curriculum. !h)\\evei-, career education 
mvolvement has a spiralin£{ effect. It l)e£;ins with a eore oi iii- 
terestcd. eneii;etie teachers and witlcns out \ear after year until 
most of the teachers in the school ha\e become involved to a 
certain extent. 

.\nother pitfall has occurred wlien ))io£;rams have attempted to 
ha\e teachers set up terminal ol)jectives before £;ettin£; involved in 
the program. This has been found to have an extremely stifling 
effect on teachers interested in career eduiatit)n. .\lthougb objec- 
tives arc needed, these can best be prepared as the tead'.crs get 
invt)lved in the program. Objectives written up prior to implemen- 
tation end up as a frustrating unrealistic exercise. 

A third pitfall occurs when administrators force teaehers to 
beconre involved before the\ are ready, or force them to carr\ 
out career education programs that have been deveh)ped h) 
someone else. It is necessar\ for school staffs to decide on a 
inininunn nund)er of experiences but thi;. is best done as a 
cooperative measure. 

Summary 

Tiiis article has made an attempt not only to defme career 
.xincation, but also to explain the responsibility of classnunn 
teaclieis in a successful prt)gram. It has also prcnided guidelines 
on lu)w classroom teachers can be stinrdated to incorporate career 
education into their classroom subjects. Career education mav lie 
a passing fad; however, in the opinion of this author, it provides 
a method through which sul)ic -t matter can become more relevant 
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and stiiilciits CM\ hv ^ivt•|l ;nv;m.)>c.ss of the svt)tui of wuik whkh 
\vi)i help thciii iii the daisioii making; puurss. Wlu.u fully uiuIlm 
shMul by shifts. ctHnimuiity puiplc. stiulcnts mm] sJmol hom] 
iiu'iuhcrs. ''it'll- is no oik- ijtoiip that can say, "Caiu-r aliHatiou 
lias IK) iHiMuini; Ju>- the wlucatioiial .sNstcii. in this district." 

UllU,ltK;KAIMlV 

C;!!i/lHiy K "'ro\v.,ri|.s a theory of oiiuiJatioiial dioie.." Ovcufui 

Uoiifi, l')«)2. i() 4v'l 4^Jv 
Uoyt K,. l.:y;,n.s, U.. M-.ukiu. l!.. aiul Maimmii. C. C.mvr hlductlio-i: 

\\ luit It haml liow tn Da It, Salt Lake i:ity,- Dlvinpia Piihlishiiij; 

<. oiiip.iiiy, P) 2. 

Siipn. D. ( t a'.. VtH UtioHiil Dvwhiwh-nt: A I ranwwork for ll'swirdi 
Umvi l.ittuii Moiioyraph I, Biiicau of I'uMieatioHs. C.ohunbia' 
I iiuersirv, p;-)?. 



Signs of Overkill in Criticism 

ijiiat uiiiipaimi auaiiist the Aiiinicin puhlic mIioo: has 
now aMclicd till- sta^f i)t overkill. It is iinpossihic to Ix-liiw 
fli.it aiivtliiim iKw can he added to tlie attacks alieadv delivered, 
tor till' schools li.ne lieeii ass; rl fiom twrv eomei\al)!e iliree 
fioii, witli vwi) eoiieeivahle -.loiive. . . . I'virvhodv waiii.s t(. 
Iia-.e education availuhk. Kveivhodv w.int.s it naid for In taxes 
Hut uo'iodv has a kind word for the puhlic school, the ilistiliitiou 
that only the otlitr day was looked upon as the foundalion 
ot our freedom, the ijiiaraiity of our future, the cause of our 
prosperity aiui power, the hastioii of our sccnritv , and the vomce 
ot our eiiliijhteiiineut. 

The sitMis of overkill are not ineielv Unit Hie critics are 
leiieatnit; tlieiuselves. Some or them are' beyiiimut; to question 
suliition.s .idvauced l)\ memhers of theii own groups, such as th- 
ihohtion of ill schools whatever Kcc(»iliny Lorn Uiis proiiosal 
<|U.-.tioiiers h.ivc .isked what prohlcms it would solve 'I'liev li ivc 
uone on to poii't -nit that pcwertv. slums, racial diseiimiu.Pion, 
(hsoit;amml tamihes. disease, injustice, and telev'.ion would 
lemaiii and hi\c thus nifeteuti.ilh let us know that, 'f the 
sehoois .ne had. or if children do not le.uii m school, or it thev 
liavc a h.ud time tlieie. sonu of flir fault mav lie with the 
comimuutv ami the in\ ironmeut in wliicli ch.Uheu live ralhu 
tli.m only with the schools. 

frow. Iliitclims. Rohett .M.. "'riie .Schools 
Must Slav" i'/jc Ci-tit''i \Uiiiaznu\ 
l.iuuarv/l ehruirv p)""s 
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Comments on Research 



Neal C. Nick«rton, Jr. 



The evidence is generally supportive of the salutary- effects of 
instrucrional programs in secondary- schools having "modular- 
flexible" schedules. In most cases, student achievement doesn't 
suffer and critical thinking and problem-solving abilities arc en- 
hanced when a school departs from the traditional six- or seven- 
period schedule and mo\es into "mod-flex." Also, in almost all 
cases, students like mod-flex better. There is literature axailable to 
support this student-focused analysis. (Turn to pages 125-1)3 of 
the Ma^•, 1970, NASSP Bulletin for a list of studies and articles sup- 
porting' Ihc above. Also Lloyd I'rump and Bill Gcorgiades direi 
us to the NASSP Model Schools Project in the Nhiy, 1972, NASSP 
Bulletin which further substantiates those claims.) 

llowc\er, very little research has been done exclusively on the 
teachers' outlook and behavior in mod-flex vs. traditional schools. 
What are teacher role expectations for ihcir behax'ior in mod-flex 
schools? Are these expectations reached? Are their patterns cf job 
satisfaction different from teachers in ti-ditional schools? 

Those are difficult questions. Few res ■^rch studies have been 
done on them specifically. Oh, there are many articles stating thai 
teachers like mod-flex better, but they don't pin point role attitudes 
and fulfillment and arc usually a spinoff from student-focused 
studies. An extensi\e search by this writer and Steve Perniuth of 
the University of Minnesota through several thousand journals, 
reports, and dissertation abstracts was almost fruitless. The Halleen 
itudv was the only one that was found tackling the issue directly. 
(The University of Colorado's laboratory of Educational Research 
is an outstanding source for mod-flex jnogram assessment data, 
which present teacher opinions as an off-shoot of their primary 
investigations.) 

iNW C. J^ickvrsnn. /r., is associate professor in the Department of 
Educational Administration and Supervision at the Vniwrsity nf 
Minnesota. 
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Owen Paul Halleen, "Teacher Behavior in a Modular. 
Flexible Scheduled School: A Comparative Study," Ph.D. 
DiHertation, University of Minnewte, 1972. 



nallmi, in Ins cxplonitDrv stndv, toinparcd tciK'liers in two 
liigli sdiools in the same largf siihnrbini Minneapolis school dis- 
tnct~R()l)l)in.si|;.lc. Minn. One. Cooper High, was a niod flex 
school. The other, Robbinsdale Iliqh School, was traditional. 
Both Ncho(»Is were eoniparable. althoutjh the eonnnunitv Cooper 
served was a l)it newer and its student hody was a bit smaller 
(2.000); whereas Robbinsdale High enrolled about 2.400. Thev- 
both are 10-12 senior highs, operate under the same eential 
administrative staff, operational policies and procedures, budget, 
and personnel policies. Although the mod-flex school was newer, 
it has operated long enough {since 1964) so that the blush of the 
Hawthorne effect has paled. (Robbinsdale High School is 15 \ears 
old.) Cooper, the mod-flex .school, offered a dailv schedule of 
twenty 20-nnnute modules. Robbin.sdale High's .schedule was the 
traditional six period day with each period being 55 minutes long. 
In this setting then, Halleen asked his specifi". •questions: 
1. How d(/ teachers in a uiodular flexible school .spend their 
working time? To what extent do these teachers differ in how 
they spend their working day from teachers in a traditional school? 

^. What are the attitudes of teachers in a uiodular flexible 
school toward their jobs? To what extent are thev different from 
the orientations of teachers in a traditional .school? 

^. \\'hat arc the patterns of job satisfaction and frustration 
among teachers in a modular-flexible school? To what extent arc 
these different of teachers in a traditionalh- organized school? 

The problem for investigation may be sumniari/ed as an explora- 
tion and description of the relationship among activities, orienta- 
tions, and job satisfaction of professional teachers in two differeiitlv 
organi/cd secondarv schools. It may be diagrammed as shown on 
page 106. 

Halleen's research instruments were paper-and peiicil qiiestion- 
naires given to all the teachers at both schools. He u.sed: 

A. Role Perforinaiiee Instrument-Teadiers were asked to 
indicate how they allocate their time during a tvpical work 
week on a ".Major Teaching Activities I'orni." 
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B. Hole Orientation Instruments 

1. Preferred Teadiing Type Instrument 

2. Preferred Allocation of Time Instrument 

3. Reference Ooup Orientation Instrument 

C. Role Satisfaction Instrument-Purdue Teacher Opiuionairc 

D. Background and lixpericnce Instrument 

After the instruments were piloted, they were presented to the 
respective staffs at faculty meetings at which Ilalleen was present. 
Appropriate follow-up procedures were initiated to contact teachers 
who missed the general meetings. In hoth schools over 90 percent 
of the teachers cooperated with the study. The data were gathered 
in November and December 1970 and analyzed in the spring of 
1971. 'i'he statistical method most frequently employed in the 
studv was the chi square. 

lialleen states a caution in the use of the study, reminding us 
that it is onlv an exploratory study which leads to insights or 
hypotheses. It docs not test them. Therefore this studv must be 
considered as a first step in getting information about teacher 
behavior ii. a nu)d-flex school and is tiot attempting to test any 
hvpothcses. 

' Analvsis of data or role performance, role orientation, and role 
saiisfaction of teachers in the two high schools was done. Halleen's 
sununar\- and conclusions include the following major areas 

Role Performance 

The study suggests that role performance, as indicated by the 
claimed allocations of teachers' time over their \arious job activi- 
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tics, is iclatul to the sduu)! setting when focusing on how the 
teachers claim to spend their instructional time, but does not 
appear to be related to the school setting when viewing the 
teachers* use of non-instructional time. 

Teachers in the mod-flex school chum to spend less time in 
large group instruction while spending more time in small group 
and one-to-one instruction than their traditional school counter- 
parts. 'I'eachers in the mod-flex school also claim to spend less 
time administering tests than the teachers in the traditional school. 

In the allocation of their uoninstructional time, teachers in 
both schools claim to spend similar amounts of time in staflf, 
department, connnittee or team meetings, in the correcting of 
student work, and in counseling, advising, and serving as a con- 
fidant of students. The teachers in the niod-flcx school claim to 
spend more time in clerical tasks and in supervising students out- 
side of the classroom than the teachers in the traditional school. 

Role Orientations 

'I he orientations of these respondents w ere found to be selec- 
tively related to the school setting in which they work. Aspects of 
their cognitive, appreciative, and moral evaluative orientations 
were examined. 

Cognitive Orientations 

The cognitive ori:*ntations of these respondents toward pre- 
ferred teadnng styles appeared not to be related to the school 
setting. Three out of four teachers in both schools preferred 
di.sco\ery-oriented teaching st\les, and four out of five teachers 
preferred a child-centered rather tlian an adult*centered teaching 
relationship. 

\\1icn comparing the preferred teacliing style response with the 
actual i)ractice claimed by the teachers in the study, a higher 
percentage of teachers in mod-flex claim to demonstrate a child- 
centered relationship (69 percent in Cooper to S8 percent in 
Robbinsdale) and a sympathy-oriented style (14 percent to S per- 
cent) than their counterparts in the traditional school 

In both schools three out of four prefer disco\ery-oriented 
tenchin^ st\ Ics, but only two out of four claim to actually practice 
this style. On the other hand, more tcaciicrs in both schools cliiiiu 
to pnicticc ii content-teaching orientation than prefer this st\1c. 
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Appreciotive Orientations 

Appreciative oiicutations tDwaicl the tasks associated v^ith the 
job, as measiuecl by the .luumnt of time respondents preferred to 
spend in the various activities, were found to be primarily unre- 
lated to school setting. C)nl\ three differences between the two 
schools could be seen. 

The mod-flex respondents preferred to spend less time instruct- 
hig large groUjis than the traditional school respondents. 'I'he 
teachers in mod-flex preferred to spend more time connnnnicathig 
with parents than teachers in the traditional school. Third, there 
is some evidence in support of the contention that teachers in 
mod-flex prefer to spend more time instructing students on a 
one-to-one basis than the teachers in the traditional school. 

While the preferences for the most part were similar in both 
schools, the opportunity to divide the instructional time in ways 
closer to the preferences of the respondents is not tnc same in both 
schools. This discrepancv suggested the introduction of the concept 
of role deprivation, which measured the extent to which the pat- 
tern of i^refercnces for activities was matched by the actual activi- 
ties of the teachers in these two schools. 

Role deprivation apparently is related to school setting when 
focushig on instructional activities. A greater number of the 
traditional school teachers found their actual instructional time 
allocations considerably out of line with their preferences than 
the teachers in the moG-flex sdujol, 

Respondents in the mod-flex school indicated role deprivation 
in two nonnstructional task categories, "Supervising^ Students 
Out of Cl".ssrooms" and "Performing Clerical Activities." 

Role Satisfaction 

Role satisfaction appears to be selectively related to school 
setting- 'i'he mod-flex respondents were found to exhibit greater 
overall role satisfaction than their comiterparts in the traditional 
school. The teachers in mod-flex also exhibited greater satisfaction 
in six of the nine job satisfaction factors tlUiU the teachers in the 
traditional school. Si^ecificalU , respondents from Cooper exhibited 
greater satisfaction in "Satisfaction with Teaching." "Rapport with 
'I cachcrs, l eachcr's Load," "Curriculum Issues," "School Facili- 
ties." and '•Conniumitv Pressures " In only one of the nine factors 
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aiialv/cd (Coiuiiiunity Support) did tlic teachers in the tiaditioual 
school exhibit greater satisfaction. 

Ilalleen's major hndiugs generally support that schools, through 
the way they are organized and the values tli<;y rew ard, appear to 
influence the role performance, role orientations, and role satisfac- 
tions of their teachers. 

'I'he practice norms in the modular-flcxi])Ie school are seen as 
being more consistent with the professional norms aciiuired bv the 
teachers than are the piactice norms in the traditional .school. .A 
certain amount of trained incapacity- seems to exist for teachers 
in both schools but especially for those teachers in the traditional 
school. Teachers who have been socialized in and through their 
training to meet the educational and emotional needs of in- 
dividual students and who find that their schools' implicit goals 
and structure work against this professional norm, may well 
reflect role deprivation. 

Meanings Attributed to Findings 

Some specific meanings attributed to the findings in this study 
may be sunnnari/ed as follows: 

1. 'Ihe role performance data seem to suggest that the pattern 
of time spent in instructional activities by teachers in the modnlat- 
flexible school is different from the pattern in the traditional 
school. Nh)rc time seems to be spent instructing individual stu- 
dents and more time .seems to be spent instructing in inquiry 
groups in the mod-flex school. However, the data do not support 
the contention that teachers in this modular-flexible school have 
changed their perfomiauce of iiouinstaietional tasks. 

1. The cognitive orientations of these respondents .suggest that 
indnctive or "discovery" teaching methods are the preferred teach- 
ing st-.ategies. However, the modular-flexible yclicdule at Cooper 
High School camiot be viewed as having substantially facilitated 
the changing of teachers' teaching styles. 

^. 'I'he data on role dejjrivation seem to suggest that modular- 
flexible scheduling ma\ r-.-dnce the gap between the professional 
desires of the teacher regarding instructional groupings and time 
recinirenuiits and the reality of tlic work situation. Teachers in 
the mod flex school spend their instructional time more in line 
with their professional desires than teachers in tiie traditional 
school. However, teachers in modular-flexible schools ma\ have 
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been hx\ to expect greater freedom from some noiiprofessio. 
tasks tlian what lias actually oecuired. 

4. The prediction of designers of modular-flexible scheduling; 
that teavliers would find greater professional satisfaction in a 
school employing a modular-flexible schedule cannot be refnted 
by this study. 

Possible Implications 

Hallecu states ft)r us the implications we may draw from his 
work. 

First, based on the disc()\eiy that the mod flex teachers do not 
claim to be mvesting large amounts of time hi one-to-ne instr ac- 
tion, and based also (m the assumption that individuah/ed learn- 
ing and independent study are a very important pail of '..e 
rationale for modular-flexible scheduling, a possible lupothesis 
emerges— teachcis in modular-flexible pn)grams connnit only 
minor amounts of their instrnctional tune to individual instruction. 
As a result of this stud\. it may be useful for the teachers a^id the 
administrators of mod-flex schools to ask theniselvcs whether they 
are devoting sutTicicnt time to this phase. 

reihaps a comprehensive inservice program to reorient tlie 
teachers' attitudes and to provide them with the skills needed in 
supervising independent study would be in orrlcr Pcrhiips the 
plnsical ItKation of the teachers when they are not in classrooms 
discourages student teacher interaction. Judging fn)ni the tlndings. 
the mod-flex school is investing more time on noninstrmtional 
student supervision than it is in individual instruction. Perhaps the 
adnnnistrators have made the choice to have (|uiet halls at the 
expense of the independent study pn)gram. Or perhaps teacher 
training institutions should not only accept the responsibility for 
inculcating the professional norm of individualizing instruction 
but should also ascertain whether tlie\ ave equipping teachers to 
handle this function. 

A sec(md implication arises (Uit of the findings that modular 
flexible scheduling reduces the ^ap betw ecu the pn)fessional desires 
of teachers regarding instrnctional groupings and time require- 
ments and the reality of the work situation. If this is applicable 
to otlier modular flexible schools, then the hypothesis that 
mofhilar flexible organization improves teacher and school nu)iale 
shoJild be tested, 
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A third implkntiou comes Umw the tiud^l^ that the teachers 
the niud fle.'; scliuol may have been led io expect greater fiecdom 
from some iiunprofcssioral tasks than what actually occurred. 
Specifically, teacliers in Cooper claim t > spvnd numi time in 
student supervision a'.id clerical tasks than the teachers in the 
traditional school and prefer to spend less time on these than the 
teacheiA in Robbiusdale lliijh. The implication fnnn this fmdimj 
is that nodular-flexible oryanizaticm mav introd. e additional 
noninstri/ tional burdens ou teachers. Teachev mor.ile may be in 
jeopardy if attention is not given to the increased rather than 
decreased amount of time recpiired of the mod flex teachers on 
these tasks. 

A fourth implication of the st^uly is that many teachers for 
some reason or other d.) not practice the teacliiiijj; style the\ 
world like to practice. 'I liifv fmdini; should compel tcvclier training 
institutions to tliid out the cause. 

The final iinphcatitm of this stud\ to bo noted is the possibility 
that organizational patterns of schools amtvibute to job satisfac- 
tion of teachers. This implication has iinpori;;nte because of 
empirical connections discovered in other work settings between 
joi- satisfaction and productivity, jol) satisfacticm and worker 
turnover, and job satisfactir n and organizational cliniate. 

Ilallcen has given us a uiodel for analysis of teacher desires, 
'ochavior, and deprivatit>n in their rolc^. If we're interested in 
moving into a mod-flex schedule, let's not ignore the teacher's 
needs. This stucU' gi\es a way to find them out before we switcb. 



Education Takes a Long Time 

No MKifter an cducatiou.il sjstcni docs. :. ...m hi our 
time i2,n\uii U) i^ct rid of war, disease. jMn* !-:.. shniis, or crime. 
Irs Cf)nrril)iitioiis. if aiu. In rlie cli»'!i,iation tli(sr and otiur 
pll^n^s. uill l)f indirect, thn)pgli hcipiug pcf)ple iL-arn to he as 
intelhgtnr as thc> can he 

tram: llutcliiiis. KDlurt M.. 

*"riic Sclinols Must Stay" 
i hi' CU'Uter Mui^tizinc, 
hnnar\ I Vhriiarx 
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P 1^ I ^\ JNHmM,VHr)N FROM 

77ic CUwitiiihDUiiv ' n V.ditcatitm'jl Maiuiiii'mi'iii is aw 
of ].S jjnif.v in tlw I'.ducntiotial Rvsoura-.t Informatioit 
Ccnh-T {KRIC) network fiimled by tlw Sational Institutv 
of Education. 

Stit'ciahzinti in adminir.tTiition tit t'lV t'k'nwntury and 
svamdary hvfls and facilities at all 'cwls of vducation, 
the Clcariniilu.usc has two niajuT fuuctions. It processes 
research reports and journal articles for announcement 
in the monthly ERIC cataUm Research in luliiCiition 
and Ciirrviit Index to journal.s in Mdncation. In additum, 
it {prepares a variety of tnihucations that anahze and in- 
terpret the latest resea-ch fmdiiiiis in educati(mal man- 
a^i.•ment. 

Curriculum 

Remo\ing Harriers to Humaneness in the High School, |. Galen 
S.i: lor and |osliiia I„ Sniitii, alitors. Waslii.igton, D.C: Associa 
tion fo.- Supcrvisi)n and C:iirriailu;ii Dcvclopnicnt, 1971. 101 
pages. I'-.n 052 5V: MK S0.6v IIC not available from I-'.ORS. 
Available from ASCI), M-.A, 1201 Sixteentii Stieet N\V, Wash- 
ington. D.C. imn>. No. 61I-i784.", $2.50. 

Papers from the 197(} ASCM) eonference on the major bnricrs 
to implementation of humaneness in contemporary secondary 
■.chools are presented in this report on the ecnference. Fart I, 
"The Barriers-and ihe Way ':)iit." and i'art 11, "Identifjcation and 
Asse'isment of the Barriers: Reports from the Study Croup:.." o.Tcr 
presentations on management, teaehing, eurricnlnm, and external 
factors related to humani/ing secondary education. 

What Is a Humanizing CmriLiilum? 'I homas Iv Curtis. Taper, 
AASA annual convention, Atlantic Citv, l-'ebruarv 1971. 11 i)ages. 
KI) 050 464 Ml' $0.65 IIC $5.29. 

In responses to current educational philo.sophies that personalize 
education and emphasize individual needs and interests, curricula 
arc being develo|)ed to enable students to actualize their potentiali- 
ties. The humanizing curriculum centers on the student, while the 
teacher helps to plan, guide, a::d evaluate the individual rather 
than to transmit selected facts. l our types of curricula are being 
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iiitrodiiccd: one stresses liuimu'itics instiuction, aiul the oiher 
three consider iii;m us a st)cial creature, a unique individual, and 
an introspective analyst. 

What Will lie Tautiht: The Sfxt Dmide, M.-rk M. Krng. editor. 
1972. 252 pages. V.D 06^ 2fi9 N(,»t available from V.mS. Avail- 
able froMj V. ]>:.. Peacock I'ublishers, Inc., Itasca, Illinois LOI43, 
S4.5U. 

Seven professors were a.sked to assess the present high school 
cnrricuhnn sit'iation and indicate trends in their respective fields— 
Knglish, visual education, science, foreign language, niatheniaties, 
social studies, and teacher education, '.'heir articles cover major 
points in each field. Connnon emphases include student involve- 
ment, student interest, opportunities for student self-development, 
individualized instruction, and less rigid institutions. 

Decisiuti .\/</A'i;ig in Curriculum and ImtruLtion. An IDEA Mom,- 
^rafyh, Donald A. Myers. Dayton, Ohio: Institute f(jr Development 
of i'ldncatioual Activities, 1970. 54 pages. liD U52 '557 Not avail- 
able from I-'.DRS. Available from I/D/l-l/A. Mail Orders, P.O. 
Box 62S, Far Hills Branch, Dayton. Ohio •:5419, $\.^0. 

An analysis of the present confusion regarding who makes cur- 
riculum and instruction decisions aims for greater rationality in 
decision-making processes involving boards of education, sdnw] 
superintendents, principals, and teachers. A conceptual framework, 
consistent with established theories umcerniug formal organi/a- 
tions, cnrriailum, and decision-making, is proposed to guide the 
practical business of making curricalar decision; in schools. 

Am Empimal Model of the Vrowas of Ciirmulum Dexelofmient, 
Decker K. Walker. Taper, Al'.KA annual meeting, Minneapolis 
Marc). 1970. 20 pages. I-D 042 2?2 MI' $0.65 HC $3.29. 

Asserting that the function of a curriculum project is the trans- 
formation of the educationally desirable into a concrete program, 
this paper presents a model of the curriculum development process. 
From a platform of shared beliefs about curriculum, the project 
staff develops a plan of work involving discussion on crucial issues 
to produce curriculum materials. 

Ovcrvitn>- of a Syytetnatu- Effort to Eni<ineer and Monitor Cur- 
riculum C7irjnge; Emerging Cuidelincs and Encouraging Eimlings 
for Curriiulum Installers, James M. Mahan. Taper, AI ;HA annual 
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meeting, New \ oxV, Kcbrviary 1971. 2? pages. ED 047 367 Ml- 
$0.65 lie S3.2'a 

T\m piiper describes four yeiirs of efforts b;. tlic Ivistern Re- 
gional Institute for lulncation (l-'-Rll'*.) to promote use of various 
proee-ss-oriented eurricula in over fift\' New York State and Penn- 
sylvania school districts. Guidelines for curriculum installers arc 
based on documented successes and failures in participating 
schools. 

KRiK's Modd for Selection and Augmentation of Process Cur- 
Tttula, William Kit/, and others. Syracuse, New York: I'lastcrn 
Regional Institute for Education, 1970. 15 pages. KD 051 557 
MKS0,65 ItCSB.29. 

In explaining the model used by ERIE hi the selection and 
augmentation of process-promoting curricula, this paper i)rovides 
a general view of procedures and their seciuence. The model is 
then anah/ed by examining each particular stage and the steps 
necessary for its successful completion. 

Recommendatiom Rciiording Computers in llii>h School Educa- 
tion. Washington, D.C:.: Conference Board of the Mathematical 
Sciences. 1972. % pages. KI) 064 136 ME S0.65 IIC: S3.29, 
Also available from Contercnce Board of the Mathematical 
Sciences. 2100 Peinisylvania Avenue NW, Suite S34, Waslnngton, 
D.C. 20037. 

Recommendations regarding computer activities and educ-ation 
in seco idary schools include devel(>pmeiit of a computer-literacy 
course at the junior high level, to be followed by an independent 
proficiency course in computer use. Other suggestions relate to 
computer application of mathematics lo relevant problems, special 
programs for gifted students, vocational computer training, teacher 
training programs, and modules for use in fields other than 
mathematics. 

Ccordiuation of Orgunic Curriculum Development in the Vuhlic 
Schools of Portland, Oregon. I'inal Report, hiwrence W. A\ers, 
jr. ()re:;on: Portland Public Schools, 1971. 163 pages. KD 054 533 
Ml" S0.65 lie $6.58. 

Organic curriculum is defined as a learner centered, rather than 
a teacher-centered, course of study utilizing packages specifying 
behavioral objectives. In thr imi)lementation of an organic cur- 
riculum in Portland's jwiui Adams High School, the chief program 
administrator coordinated efforts to develop hulividuali/ed in- 
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structional materials, to revamp school organization, and to create 
a full)' differentiated staff. 

Coordimtion of Organic Curriculum Developtiieiit in the Public 
Schools of Atlanta, Geor^a. Final Report, James O. Knuckles. 
Georgia Atlanta Public Schools, 1970. 43 pages. Ed 048 670 Not 
available from EORS. Available from James O. Knuckles, Director, 
2950 Forrest Hill Drive S\V, Atlanta, Georgia 30315. 

Implementation of an organic curriculum in Atlanta's secondary 
.schools is described, including instructional materials and a cur- 
ricular program based on student experiences and needs. 

Keeping Students in School, Eric Rhodes and others. Arlington, 
N'irginia: Adnn'nistrative Leadership Service, Educational Service 
Bureau, Inc., 1971. 54 pages. ED 050 474 Not available from 
V.DRS. Available from Educational Scr\icc Bureau, Inc., 610 
Madison Stieet, Alexandria, N'irginia 22314, $5.95. 

Results of two studies by the lOSB staff offer school program 
rec(,nmendations for keeping students in school. Topics include 
development of a dropout profile, remedial education programs, 
occupational curriculum orientation programs, learning enrichment 
centers, inservice teacher education programs, principals' adminis- 
trative leadeiship senu'nais, and employment surveys. 



How to Order Copies of Roports 

Copies of most of the refiorts linted on these pages can he 
purchased from the l.RIC Pncument Reproduction Service, 
Reports are available in either xerox copy (llC) or microfiche 
{MF). 4- hy 6'inch filmcard coutainini; microimages of up to 
60 pilots of text, A microfiche reader is required to enlarge 
the inuiiies to readable size, 

'io place an order, specify the KRIC docxmient ('*KD") 
accession number of each document and the type of repro^ 
duction desired — IIC or .\/f\ Payment must accompany 
orders totaHug less than S/O. lUinois and Maryland residents 
should add applicable state sales tax or submit tax exemption 
certificate. All orders must be in writing. 

Postage, at boftk rate or hbrary rate, is included in prices. 
If fnst'class maihng is desired or if sliipment is outside the 
continental Ihiited States, the difference between hook or 
library rate and first-class or foreign postage will he billed 
at cost. 

Address rtqutsts to I'.RIC Document Reproduction Service, 
P.O. Drawer (). Hethesda, Md. 20014. 
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DISCOVER wiur 

CAREER EDUCATION 
CAN MEAN TO YOU.. 



THEM. 



Your students are standing at the 
threshold of the real world in which 
they will live and earn a living. 
Tomorrow they must take their roles in 
responsible careers. Today, you can 
give them a dynamic realization of what 
their .oles will be. 

You are standing at the threshold of an 
era in which caratr aducation is the 

keynote. Already Federal and State 
administrators are emphasizing this 
significant teaching concept, and many 
educators have adopted and are teaching 
a most comprehensive program for 
career education. 

The c*rogram is the Industrial Arts 
Curriculum Project (lACP) available 
from VcKnight. 

lACP involves two futl-year courses that 
teach junior high students the basic 
concepts of industry. Students analyze 
meantngfut concepts of contemporary 
technology, then actually experience 
Industrial practices in **hands-on*' 
laboratory sessions for full understanding. 

r«3<NiGHr 



Tht I AC? World of Construction 

c: jrse s.udies the methods to build 
any structure from skyscraper to 
superhighway. The companion course, 
The World of Manufacturing focuses 
on the creation of finished goods from 
the consumer research stage to 
packaging and marketing of the final 
product. Both courses study the 
management, personneli and production 
phases of industry. 
lACP textbooks tab manuals, teacher 
guides, as well as materials for teacher 
demonstration and student lab 
experiences are included in this fully- 
coordinated program. 
This proven program has educators 
across the IJ.S. enthused about 
classroom performance and results. 
Parents and industrialists praise the 
program and students have renewed, 
genuine interest. 

To discover Ine innovative impact this 
career education program can have in 
your school system, write or call for 
more details. 

McKnighi Fublishing Co. 
Box 854 Bloomington IL 61701 
(309) 663-1341 
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About Books 



The Principahhip: Ntn.- Pi'mpcctivcs. Paul B, jacobson, )aincs P, 
Logsdon. and Robert R, W'icgman. Knglc-vO id Cliffs, New jcrscv; 
Prciitict-lhill, Inc., 197S. 400 ^jp. 



R. Stephen Tegarden 



I nosK advocating abolishing the principalship or burning down 
the schools and starting over again won't agree with much that is 
said in Perspectives. Those longing for a return to the "good old 
days" of the principal as autocrat won't find much that '•hrills 
thcni either. But for the "now" principal or principal-to-bc, .Iiose 
ready to fight the good fight, salvage what's right, and revise, 
revamp, or restructure what's wwiig— Perspectives will prove to be 
an extrcnielx- useful tool. 

Writing a definitive work on the principalship in monograph 
form is just as impossible as attempting to capture the content 
and intent of that 500-page monograph in a few sentences. The 
authors of The Principahhip: New Perspectives didn't set out with 
a definitive study in mind. What they have successfully attempted 
is a definition of the principalship with an interesting catalog 
of the duties and responsibilities and insight into the type of 
individual required to adequately assume the position. None of us 
need be reminded of the fact that the principal is the instructional 
leader, conununity liaison, athletic director, head custodian, 
dietician, disciplinarian, record keeper, report giver, business man- 
ager, and honorary' captain of the cheerleaders. Jacobson, I.,ogsdon, 
and Wifjgman don't really remind us— they just spell it out as 
they wade through the nnriad job descriptions for the princi- 
palship. 

K. Stephen Tegarden is the assistant to the executive sccretarv of 
NASSP. 
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ATTENTION PRINCIPALS 



You can't afford guesswork . . . and you don*t need expensive consultants 
S for productive in-service training. With programmed workshop packages 
* all set to go to work for you. your teachers get efficient and effective train- 
ing that has been tested and proven. 

HERE ARE THREE MUSTS . . . 

• FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS . . . Designing Effective Instruction, a 

unique workshop that guides teachers in the efficient planning of effec^ 
tive instructional programs. 

• FOR SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS ... The Substitute Teacher — An Idea 
Exchange, a half^day workshop which gives substitute teachers — new 
and experienced — an opportunity to share experiences and ideas. 

• FOR TEACHER AIDES ... The Teacher Aide Workshop, a NEW work- 
shop from GPT, providing an invaluable opportunity for both teacher and 
aide to start the year on a solid giound oif understanding. 

For full dotails. write to: 



H GENtKAL PROGKAM\UP UACHINu 
II Quail Hat sanrafaei ca9A9oj- 141^:4723100 
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As a tc'\t» tlu' l>()i)k is written for -those wbliing to find tnit a 
little abont almost any cnircnt cdncatioual theory, innovation, or 
problem. I'Aerxthin^ from aeadeuiie freedom and aeconntability 
to vandalism of selioolsand vocational ijuidanee gets a line or two. 
This tjeneral overview approach is most beneficial to the student 
of school administration. Current practices, terniinoh)gy, prob- 
lems, and issues are defined, usually with a rather thorough his* 
torical background which tends to i)lace things in proper perspec- 
tive. The student should gain a clear perception of the nature of 
the profession he has selected and the position lie is seeking. 

The practicing administrator can be rather quickly brought 
up-to-date on what is happening in schools and the conditions 
responsible for these occurences. Again, the historical perspective 
and the definition of current i)ractices and jargon will be useful. 
More importantly, Perspectives contains many discerning hints for 
the i)resent administrator. \Miether it be creating a conducive 
climate for innovation or dealing with student drug problems, the 
reader will be exposed to some helpful suggestions for developing 
administrative stiategy. 

Perhaps the single most valuable contribution made by the 
authors is their review of the current literature on school adminis- 
tration. AppropriatelN placed at the end of each of the 21 cliap- 
teis, their "Selected References'' will lead the reader to the most 
definitive manuscripts and research documents available on most 
of the topics inchided. 

The third revision of a textbook which was originalh an outline 
for a WiYs University of Chicago course called The Duties of 
School Primipah, this edition has been revised almost beyond 
recognition. Hut. tiieii, so has the principalship since that course 
was offered— and that's why Perspectives is worthy of the attention 
()f those of us practicing, teaching, or learning school adminis- 
tration. 



Ihc I'.ctiloiiv of the Public Schoats: An Iruimrv ir lO Cammunity 
(jnituit. Leonard |. I'Vin. N\\v York.: IV^^asns, a Division of Hobbs- 
Mcrrill Co., hic, 19"! . 170 pp. 
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Robert J. Botthef 

T/ic Ikvlogy of the Piihliv Schools furnishes a school adniiuis- 
trator tlic haucllc, tlic tlicorctical framework, or overview tliat he 
can use to understand tlie implications of citi/en groups' want- 
ing direct control of their neighborhood schools. This book 
examines the interrelated issues of school integration, decentral- 
ization, connnunity control of the schools as public policy, educa- 
tional equality, ethnicity, and black culture. While the book 
requires close reading, it is well worth the effort. 

Has integration failed? lias it been counterproductive or poorly 
conceived? Are black separatist leaders developing a better model 
for black children? Arc deccntrali/ation and connnunity control 
ssnonymous? Does the elimination of the quoti system to be re- 
placed by individual merit really give blocks a ( hance to compete 
successfully? Are ethnic enclaves compatible .i!ih ideals of Ameri- 
can society? Is the "melting pot" concept of our society a valid 
framework upon which to base our asj^irations for social harmony? 
Should professional educators permit laymen to control the policies 
of the school aside from financial matters and thus deny their ex- 
pertise? Who slumid control the schools? Is a groupof blacks within 
a neighborhood really unreasonable in being impatient with their 
neighborhood school and wanting to redefine its direction? What 
about Coleman's findings regarding the oi)timum racial mix in a 
scliot)rs population in order to achieve equality of performance? 
Are the learning patterns of various ethnic groups similar enough 
to justify a uniform i)rogram or set of expectations, or should 
ethnic gnmj^s be allowed to develop tlieir own distinctive pattern 
of performance? Ideologically, is it possible to imagine an America 
n hcre the building blocks are grcmps as well as individuals? Finally, 
is it tenable to allow in America a dual system of schools, one 
based on racial or ethnic ties functioning alongside the public 
schools? 

'I hese questions and other implicati(ms contained in the issue 
of connnunity control of the schools are aired in an objective and 
scholarly fashion. Wliile the author warns that the book is not 
a conclusive statement, the historical, legal, .sociological, political, 
and educational facets of the topic are explored. The autlior de- 

Robert /. Hotthnf is principal of Oak Park and River l orest I Ugh 
School m Oak Park. III. 
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introduce 

UNITED NAnONS 
PEACEKEEPINO 

toyourcla/zroom/... 



An •ducation program on this 
lubjact hat been designed for 
school use by AMERICANS TALK 
PEACEKEEPINO/ 

Items available are: 

••Games of Peace"-14 min., I6mm, 
color film starring ART CARNEY and 
GODFREY CAMBRIDGE-wlth special 
discussion kit for teachers included 
in $7.C0 (3-day) rental or $50.00 
purchase. 

••Teacher's Guide To U.N. 
Peacekeeplng'-complele program 
kit includes U.N. Charter. UNA/USA 



Policy Panel Report on "Controlling 
Conflicts in the 70s," cross-section of 
world leader opinions on this subject, 
bibliography of study materials, 
discussion planning suggestions, U.N. 
flag, poster material and other useful 
classroom tools. $1 .00 when 
requested on school stationery. 

Checks payable to: 

Americans Talk Peacekeeping 

833 U.N. Plaza, Dept. B 

New York, New York 10017 

•Americans Talk Peacekeeping is a prolect 
of the Institute For International Ordof. 
a tax-exempt education foundation 
established in 1946. 



the Internatwnil Center for Learning 
innounces i 




NATIONAl CONFERENCE 
on 

AITERNATIVE EDUCATION 



pcogrims for junior ind higt) school iges 
MARCH 25-30. Hilton Head island. S.C. 
with 

JOHN etEMER. founder. Farkviy Prorim / UAURiCi VANOERfOl. 
M 0 . Asbftint Ptoimot of Psvchiatnr. Harvtrd MMicit School, tn 
um OA <tfo<tu«nce / ElEAWR DUCXWOftTH. OtfKlor. I'lMtteuse 
lumiflf ProKc! M) North Amtfic*n trlftsUtor of J«an 9^tpi / NAT 
eiACKMAN. Director. Metro Ki(h SchMl. Chicago / ROBERT 
SCHWARTZ. Cofourtdcr and hrit priACipit of John Adams Hi|h School. 
Portend. Of«|Ofl / JIM KENT»n.f|cior. SouthMtt AHernabvtv HmM- 
ipoks / RICHARD FOSTER. Supermtefldent BerfceKy. Ctttlofnu Um- 
hed School District and Eipcftmcfltti Schools 

plus a residefvt staH of sptciilnts m dev|n. curncuKiffl. fntnafement. 
and comfflunity relations for eRernatiw education programs 

This «j a five day wofiung coAterence strictly hmrted to 150 par 
tiapent^ Tuttion is $250 fct aoplicitions write CAMIRIDCE 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATES. Suite (U. 1430 Mimchustttt 
Ave.. Henrard $Q««ft. Cjmbndf*. Mtis. 02131 or phone S17/ 

mm2 



MEMBERSHIP EXPIRING? 

Note expiration date on addreee label. Tr ^ vold 
mitalng publicationt and to ensure contif'uition 
of your proTeuional liability insurance and other 
services, renew 30 days prior to expiration. 

CHANGING ADDRESS? 



Attach label here for renewal or 
address chawoe. If moving, list new 
address below. 



Name (Please print) 
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City SUU Zip 

Mil ta: 

The NatlMMt AsiscMtM 
ot Sscaetey School PrhKipils 
Drills litimatiosal Airport 
P.O. Box 17438, Wuhtoftn, D.C. 20841 
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\ A S S P Bulhtin / Mardi J973 



vclops his point of view by iutcr\N caving theory and inference with 
a critical eye toward autht)ritati\e research studies. As a **devirs 
advocate/' he challenges some traditional tenets of pnblie educa- 
tion and the current distribution of public power in America, lie 
engages in some creatiN'e speculation regarding options to consider 
in place of programs based upon integration. Aside from obtaining 
a global understanding of the many ramifications of the subject, 
the reader will find this book helpful in c^onceptuali/.ing and 
relating limited and fragmented insights about race, ethnicity, 
political power, and educational practice. 



Job Outlook Brighter 

College graduates will have their best chance in four years 
to get a job, according to a survev of 6*^2 eniploNers conducted 
by the College Phxemcnt Council (CPC). 

The survey showed employers plan to hire 16 percent more 
college graduates in 197^ tlian last year. The biggest employment 
increase will be for master's candidates — up to 22 percent, but 
**the other degree levels will not be far behind," according to the 
CPC. 

In addition, according to the study, ''prospects appear bright- 
est for those students majoring in engineering, particularly at 
the bachelor's level where hiring is expected to improve by 27 
percent." 

However, for liberal arts and other non-business graduates the 
outlook is not as bright. **()nly a slight increase is predicted in 
the hiring of students in these disciplines — approximately four 
percent/* said CPC. 

The aerospace industry, according to the sur\ey. will see the 
greatest increase — over 61 percent — tliis conies after four years 
of \\n increases in the industry. Both metals and chemicals are 
expected to show large employment increases as well. 

According to the sur\ey four employer groups anticipate a 
decline in hiring— 'food and bewrage processing, down three 
percent; research and consulting finns, down four percent; local 
and state goxcrnments, down four percent, and others down 
n ]Kreent." 

from: Medill News Service 
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Are you 
keeping up 
with Kublin? 





World Regional Studies 

China • Japan • India 

The Middte East • Russia • Africa 

General Editor: Hyman Kublin 

^IVith help from the Kublin series, which Is 
regularly revised, you can keep your students 
informed and updated on the non-Western world. 
These small, handy regional studies (paperback 
or hardcover) and their companion volumes of 
primary source readings give objective, interdis- 
ciplinary coverage of world culture areas. They 
are prepared by specialist-scholars and edited 
for high school students. Photos, maps, indexes. 



Hoyghton 
Mlin 

HoDowoil. N J 08S2S Atlanta 30324 Gen^i^^l34 Dallas 75235 Palo Alto 94304 Boston 02107 
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Afterthoughts: Letters to the Editor 



Dear Kditor: 

I was intritjiiul by the article in the Hulhtin of Deeeinher 
entitled "Chanf5ing Classroom Behavior/' As I uiulerstaiul the 
article, it is the position of the hehaviorists that nolnnly is capable 
of changint; hiuiself. "Behavioral psychologists maintain that 
teachers and stndents behave as they do for reasons essentially 
bexond their control/' 

If this i)osition is correct, then it is a waste of time to print 
snch an article. Are we to believe that school principals are 
cai)al)le of something which teachers and students are incapable of? 
Unless this is true, then it is no more reasonable to think that a 
principal can change his behavior without external reinforcement, 
than to think that a teacher can. If the basic hypothesis is true, 
then nobody is capable of change unless his environment is 
changed. If the principal is to change his patterns of behavior 
towards the teacher, this is only i)ossible if somebody changes 
his pattern of behavior towards the principal and thereby rein- 
forces his new resi)()nses. Before somebody can change this person's 
behavior towards the principal, he will have to be similarly 
changed. Obviously this is an endless chain of causation which 
will cventualh retpiire somebody who has changed of his owti 
volition to put it into operation. If one ]}erson is capable of 
changing of his own volition, then the entire i)ren)ise upon which 
the article is written is not true. 

If the author of the article believes that writing such an article 
can help a principal to change behavior, he obviously cannot believe 
m the basic tenet of the article quoted in my first paragraph. 
Since he believes that patterns of behavior are mostly influenced 
by what occurs after the behavior, he cannot believe that a person 
can change his behavior by reading an article, because the reading 
of the aiticle nmst occur prior to any behavioral change suggested 
by the article. 

Sincerelv, 
William \\ Baird 
IVincipal, Bookdiff [r. U.S. 
Grand Junction, Cok). 
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Afterthoughts 
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Author's Response 

Dear Kditor; 

I was interested in Mr. Baird's coinnicuts on tlic pliilosophital 
issue t)f free will versus determinism. While it is a fascinating 
subject, I think it misses the point. Most a)nteniporary psychol- 
(Joists have cjiven uj) this debate as an essentially fruitless pursuit, 
an argument with no end and no winner. For those who arc in- 
terested in B. 1*\ Skinner's pouit of view, 1 refer you to Walden 
Twt) (194S) and the more recent Bvyoml Ireedom and Dignity 
(1972). No uuv states the case for deternnnism better than 
Profe.s.sor Skiunei 

It is still Siife to say, however, that ahuost all si£{nil»cant behavior 
is learned, and it can, therefore, be unlearned. Systems and 
cybernetic psychology tells us that this learning occurs basically 
through the brain's interpretation of the feedback received from 
tlie environu)ent. An example of this process, bevoud human 
form, is in the self-correcting mechanism of modern ocx'an going 
vessels. 

In the same way, humans act and receive collect feedback from 
the environment. W'e then adjust or correct om new behavior on 
the basis of this new knowledge of our world. In a very real sense, 
tlien, our beliavior is determined b\ what follows it. 

Vor school principals, the lesson remains the same. Students and 
teachers will adjust their behavior in the light of the feedback, 
either positive or negative, that they receive from the i)rincipal. 
Their behavior in the classroom can be changed by foHowing it 
with appropriate reinforcement, or the lack of it. 

With this in mind, I should bra/.tnly restate the law of operant 
conditioning, a psychological principle with a mountain of evi- 
dence to support it. 

I'lie innnediate conse€(uences of any behavior in which a 
person engages increases, decreases, or maintains constant 
the likelihood that the person will again display that 
behavior. 

If, for example, Mr. Baird finds this attention to his letter to 
be reinforcing, he will tend to write more of them in the future. 
His beha\'it)r, in this instance, is determined largely by external 
reinforcement and is, basically, be>ond his control. 



SASSV IhiUvtiH / Miinh Vn 



Mr. B;iircl stages the :iri',nnRiit ;u;aiust detcrininisin luid cxtcriiiil 
control very vdl, and I syinpathi/c witli liis need to believe in his 
Inisie freedom. It seems to be terribly iuipoitant to members of 
our culture, incUuhnt; myself, to believe in the existence of free 
will, und i a(;ree that the iimer experience of choice and decision 
niakinq seems very reah Belief in free will seems to be a state of 
mind necess ry for (;ur sanity, if httle else. It is quite important, 
however, t%> realize that it is, indeed, a state of mind and not a 
separate reality. 

School ])rincipals cannot ignore the task of managing; the con- 
tingencies of reinforcement. 'I hey can only do the job well, or 
pooib. 

Sincerely, 
Paul S. Ceorxje 
.Assistant Professor 
University of Mnrida 
Cahie.sville, Kla. 

Dear lulitor: 

The October. 1972 issue on PPBS was excellent. The article by 
llarrv }. Hartley was outstanding— especially with regard to **cut- 
tiut; through." the iui)ut'ontput garl)age of terminology. Is it i)us- 
sihle to receive reprints of this article for m\ board of education 
and staff? 

•jhe State of Illinois has appropriated $^00,000 (SB 1548— 
School District I'.ducational MtTectiseness and I'iscal Efficiency 
Act) to encourage loral school distiict projects for the imi)lenienta' 
tKMi ot PPBS in Illi!i(»is schools. Our project appHcation is pend- 
ing, l)ut reprints of the above article would do a great job in 
making our PPBS project meaningful for all board and staff 
members. Thanks for yom attention tn our needs, and keep up 
the good work on the \ASSP Bulletin. I believe it's the best 
journal in the realities of school administration. 

\'er\ sincereH, 
OniV/e A. XVilliams 
Superintendent 

Coiiunbia (111.) Conununity Unit 
Di.iriet No. 4 
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thf/?I®^^"? u^®'^' beginning to recognize 

that students have constitutional rights. This new (1972! 

ResponstbHiUes: Courts Force Schoo{s To Change con- 
tarns practical information needed by every board Sf 
cSg:'"' teacheVin. 

• In loco parentis: the reasons behind its demise. 

• Tinker case: its implications. 

* concem.'"""'"^'"®"^- *° "dissent" into 

* rwSr''"^^^^'"" """^^ freedom? how much 

• Due process: what does it mean? 

* hghts"* responsibilities: hand in hand with student 

The report also tells what the states are doino and 
presents sample local policies. Available from?^' 

5!f«?M Relations Association 
IBOI N. Moore Street 

Arlington, Virginia 222C9 

(64 pages. $4.00. Stock No. 41 M 281 4) 
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